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THE VOW OF 'THE PEACOCK. 

The Vow of the Peacock, by Miss Landon, author of the “ Improvisatrice.” &c. | 

The picturesque is to the Gothic what the classical was to the Grecian—the 
characteristic of their creations. Each age has left its taste in its remains.— 
The Greek era was impressed with its most sunny and spiritual climate. The 
great poet, the wonderful philosopher, gave the mind’s immortality to their lan- 
guage. Their works were the temple of faultless proportion—the statue of un- | 
equalled beauty—the urn, the vase, and the lamp of the most perfect outline.— 
Every thing was simple, but of a grace still unequalled. The natural influences 
of their lovely country were in all their imaginations. The stately column of 
the cypress—the flowing fal] of the acanthus—the soft lines of their azure hills 
melting in the transparent air—these were the inspiration. These were the 
materials out of which was framed the most consummate system of beauty. The | 
beautiful was the ideal of Greece. The Gothic, on the contrary, admitted other 
elements—the wild and the grotesque were in its earliest inventions. The dark | 
forests—the fierce seas, from whence came the first adventurers, gave their own | 
likeness. In the cold climate, too, originated the fantastic. The invention in- | 
spired by the clear sunshine, or the silver moonlight, takes a more ethereal form | 
than that whose birthplace is by the kindled hearth, whose red uncertain gleams 
fling quaint shadows on the scarcely-lighted walls. Sculpture was the art | 
which embodied the spirit of the Grecian age; while architecture embodied 
that of the Gothic. One left the statue severe in its marble simplicity—the 
other left the cathedral stately as a whole, but embellished with strange com- 
binations. Such is the picturesque as opposed to the classical. The pictures- | 
que was the characteristic of the age of chivalry—it marked its buildings, its in- 
stitutions, and its poetry. The conception of a true knight—he Sans peur el sans 
reproche, isa fine one. The knight required all the attributes of the ancient 
hero, and others of modern necessity. He was to possess not only the high 
descent, the courage, and the personal strength, but to add to these the later re- | 
quisites of courtesy, devotion, and love. In this may be traced the influence of 
Christianity and woman. To defend the weak—to assist the oppressed—to 
disdain danger—to be gentle and generous--to speak the truth, and to be faithful | 
to the one chosen lady of his affections, was the devoir of a good knight and | 
true ; also, according to one of the Troubadours, 








‘Un chevalier n’en doubtez pas 
Doit ferir hault A parler bas.” 
It must be allowed that such qualifications would go far towards forming a very | 
perfect gentleman of our Own time ; but the spirit of those days essentially 
fanciful, and on the first general and lofty outline of chivalry were ingrafted a 
thousand odd and wild exuberances. ‘The absurd followed close on the elevated, 
like a dwarf attending on some lovely princess. Few things more marked the 
temper of chivalry than its vows; its love, its religion, and its tendency to ex- 
aggeration, are alike to be found in these, iis professions of faith : 
the vows of celebrated knights would, in fact, comprise the history of chivalry. 
These vows were taken in many different ways, but the most celebrated was that 
called the ‘‘ Vow of the Peacock.” These noble birds. for so ther were ort? | 
represented perfectly, by the Drigutmess ana variety oF the r colours, The majesty | 
of Kings, and the splendour of those dresses worn when holding what was called | 
Tind, or fall court (Cour pleniére). The flesh of the peacock or pheasant was, 
if the old romances may be credited, the principal nourishment of knights and 
lords. Their plumage was considered by the ladies of Provence as the richest 
ornament wherewith to decorate the Troubadours. ‘They waved crowns of the 
feathers, which were given as prizes to the poetical talents then consecrated to 
the celebration of valour and gallantry. The day when a solemn vow was to be 
taken, a peacock, or else a pheasant sometimes roasted, but always decorated 
with its finest plumes, was brought majestically by dames or maidens on a large 
dish of silver or gold, into the assembly of knights. Each or all then made the 
vow on the bird. But perhaps the most accurate idea of such a ceremony will 
be formed by the following extract from ‘* Mathieu,” giving an account of a festi- 
val held by Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy. 
“At length the day of the banquet arrived. If the magnificence of the 
Prince wa: admired in the abundance and multitude of the services, it shone | 
still more conspicuous in the spectacles, then called interludes (en/rc-me/s), 
which reuered the feast more amusing and more solemn. There appeared in | 
the hall divers decorations, of machines, figures of men and extraordinary ani- 
mals, trees, mountains, rivers, a sea and ships. All these objects, mingled with | 
people, birds, and living animals, were in motion about the hail, and onthe table, 
and represented actions relative to the duke’s design. It was like the fétes in 
the palace of Alcina. It is impossible to imagine, without surprise, what must | 
have been the extent of this hall, which contained a table so spacious, or rather of | 
this vast theatre, with space enough for the movement of such a crowd, and so | 
much machinery ; without reckoning the number of guests, and the multitude of | 
spectators. All at once entered a giant. armed like a Saracen of Grenada, in the | 
ancient style. He led an elephant bearing a castle, in which was a dishevelled | 
lady, dressed in long mourning habits, after the fashion of a nun or a devotee.— | 
On finding herself amid the assembly in the hall, she recited a troilet, ordering 
the giant to stop, but he, watching her with a fixed look, continued his advance | 
till he stopped before the table of the duke. At that moment the captive dame, | 
who represented Religion, made a long complaint in verse of the evils she suf- 
fered from the tyranny of the infidels, and complained of the delay from those | 
who ought to succour and deliver her. This lamentation ended, Toison d’or | 
(King at Arms of the Order of the Fleece), preceded by a long file of officers, 
bearing on the wrist alive pheasant, adorned with a collar of gold, enriched with 
pearls and precious stones, advanced tothe Duke of Burgundy, and presented to | 
him two maidens ; one was Yolande, his illegitimate daughter, and the other was | 
Isabel of Neufchatel, daughter of the Lord of Monteign, cach accompanied by 
a Knight of the Golden Fleece. At the same time the King at Arms offered | 
the duke the bird which he bore, in the naine of the ladies who claimed the 
protection of their sovereign. ‘ In order,”’ says the narration, * to conform to 
ancient customs, according to which, in great festivals and noble asseinblies, is | 
presented unto the princes, lords, and knights a peacock, or some other noble | 
bird, to take upon them vows of service to the dames and maidens who claim | 
their assistance.” ‘he duke, after having attentively listened tothe request of | 
the King at Arms, gave him a billet, which was read aloud, and which began 
with these words—* | vow unto God, my creator, the first all; next unto the 
most glorious the Virgin Mother, and after to the Ladies of the Pheasant.”-— 
The rest contained his sworn promise to carry the war into the country of the 
infidels for the defence of the oppressed church 


; a history of 





The example of the duke was then followed by his whole court, who took 
divers of these fantastic vows for which chivalry was celebrated ; some swore 
never to sleep ina bed: others never to eat off linen; others to abstain from 
meat and wine during certain days in the w ek till the vow was accomplished.— 
A new apectacle closed this ceremony ; a lady clothed in a religious habit of 
white, and bearing on her shoulder a rouleau, enriched with labels of gold, ‘Grace | 
a Dieu,” came to thank the assembly, anc presented twelve ladies, accompanied 
by so many knights. These ladies represented different virtues. such as Faith, ! 
Charity, Justice, &c., and a label on cach shoulder bore their names. At last 
all began to dance in their mumming guise, “ Et a faire bonne chere pour rem- 
plir, et racherer plus Joyeusement la féte.” But the vow was not always at- | 
tended by such “ pomp and circumstance.” Any lady in distress might claim 
that assistance which every knight was bound to afford; and such a scene, , 
though not we believe representing any recorded historical fact, was given by | 
Mr. M’Clise in the picture which suggested the poem now before us. There | 


| affections. 


possessed or covet to possess, 


is someting in the romantic devotion of chivalric love peculiarly suited to Miss 
Landon’s style. the very essence of whose poetry lies in the romance of the 
With verse rather naturally musical than carefully polished ; with 
great felicity of simile, the result of a quick perception of. the charm of associa- 
tion; with an overflowing tenderness, the popularity of her writings has consist- 
ed in their being entirely feminine. ‘The woman is felt in every line : she makes 
audible the melody of that warm yet gentle heart in her sex, which all men have 
Miss Landon possesses not the elements of the 
tragic but of the affecting; she only appeals to our sympathies. The natural 


strain of her mind is melancholy—a melancholy which deepens in every suc- | 
| ceeding work. 


How can it be otherwise ? Without the unfair test of suppos- 
ing particular passages to be the records of individual experience, it is very 
obvious that her personal feeling gives its colour tothe whole. ‘The sickness 
of hope deferred—the long-lingering pang of early disappointment—the bitter: 
ness of the discovered illusion, are too truly expressed not to have been keenly 
felt. Such a result appeared to us the inevitable consequences of sucha career. 
The imagination cannot exist without strong susceptibility to impression— 


* The heart that is soonest awake to the flowers, 
Is ever the first to be touched by the thorns.” 


The most successful literary course has its hardships and its mortifications, 
the more difficult to be borne when the temperament is sensitively alive to 
praise, and that praise has necessarily become the great obiect of existence.— 
Trivimph inevitably ensures envy, and the effects of envy come more home to 
us than these of triumph. Our author, in her “ Errinne,” truly asks— 


‘* What is the gift of fame, 
But as a barrier to so much that makes 
Our life companionable ?”’ 


The flattered and the admired are rarely the loved. Miss Landon began her 
literary career a mere child ; of course, Jet her talent have been what it might, 
with the feelings and inexperience of one. ‘To what disappointment must this 
have inevitably subjected her. It is impossible to write as she has done without 
keen affections ; we cannot describe that which we do not know : and how often 
must these affections have been wasted and deceived? Her own standard would 
inevitably be too high; above al! must the imaginative exclaim— 


** And many love me. but by none 
Am I enough beloved.” 


Again, it is impossible for the young and the gifted to believe in the smal 
envyings that surround their daily path, till the conviction is forced upon them 
by the most painful experience. A successful female poet always gives us the 
idea of a flower upon a glacier. This under-current of bitterness is perceptible 
in all Miss Landon’s writings. There are two poems in this volume in which it 
is so strongly expressed, that we must quote them, in support of our theory, that 


, where the laurel grows the wild flower has no blossom, and the green grass 


grows rot :— 
“THE MINSTREL’S MONITOR. 
** Silent and dark as the source of yon river, 
4 Dey Whit Bs VACUA EO Te aRdeRaly ont yaveg~ 
Is the course of its waves as in music they flow. 


The lily flings o’er it its silver-white blossom, 
Like ivory busks which a fairy hath made ; 

The rose o'er it bends with its beautiful bosom, 
As though ’twere enamoured itself of its shade. 


The sunshine, like Hope, in its noontide hour slumbers 
On the stream, as it loved the bright place of its rest ; 
And its waves pass in song, as the sea-shell’s soft numbers 
Had given to those waters their sweetest and best. 


The banks that surround it are flower-dropt and sunny, 
There the first birth of violets’ odour showers weep ; 
There the bee heaps his earliest treasure of honey, 
Or sinks in the depths of the harebell tu sleep. 


Like prisoners escaped during night from their prison, 
The waters fling gaily their spray to the sun; 

Who can teil me from whence that glad river has risen ? 
Who can say whence it springs in its beanty 1—not one. 


Oh my heart, and my song, which is as my heart’s flowing, 
Read thy fate in yon river, for such is thine owa! 

*Mid those the chief praise on thy music bestowing, 
Who cares for the lips from whence issue the tone? 


Dark as its birti-place, so dark is my spirit, 
Whence yet the sweet waters of melody came; 
"Tis the long after-course, not the source, will inherit 
The beauty and glory of sunshine and fame.” 


The next has even more of personal regret—more personal, because more gene- 
ral. This may seem a paradox; but yet the poem which comes home to the 
many is the one that embodies some individuai sentiment, 


“THE MOON, 


« The moon is sailing o’er the sky, 
But lonely all. as if she pined 

For somewhat of companionship, 
And felt it was in vain she shined. 


Earth is her mirror, and the stars 

Are as a court around her throne ; 
She is a beauty and a queen ; 

But what is this? She is alone 


Is there not one—not one—to share 
Thy glorious royalty on high? 

I cannot choose but pity thee, 
Thou lovely orphan of the sky 


I'd rather be the meanest flower 

That grows, my mother Earth, on thee, 
So there were others of my kin, 

To blossom, bloom, droop, die with me. 


Earth, thou hast sorrow, grief, and death; 
But with these better could I bear 

Than reach and rule yon radiant sphere, 
And be a solitary there.”’ 


The principal poem is a tale of some length. Its heroine is thus introduced :— | 


‘Tt was a mournful sight to see 
That youthful brow lie down 
Without its purple canopy, 
Without its royal crown ; 
A rugged pallet, whieh was laid 
Upon the floor of stone, 
Thro’ whose dark chinks the night-winds play'd 
With low perpetual moan ; 
A death’s-head telling from the wall— 
‘Thy heart beats high, but this ends all!’ 


A crucifix, a pictured saint, 
With thin-worn lip and colours faint, 
All whereon youth loves not to dwell,— 
Were gathered in that gloomy cell. 
I said, twas sad to see such head 
Laid lowly in so rude a bed ; 
Eyes long accustomed to unclose 
Where sighed the lute, where breathed the rose, 
Not for the lack of state or gold, 
But for the history which it told. 
The youthful sleeper slumbering there, 
} With the pale moonlight in her hair ; 
| Her child-like head upon her arm, 
| Cradling the soft cheek, rosy warm ; 
| The sweet mouth opening like a flower, 
H Whose perfume fills the midnight hour ; 
Her white hands clasped, as if she kept 
A vigil even while she slept ; 
Or, as her rest too long delaying, 
Slumber stole over her while praying. 
Yet this is not the dreamless sleep 
That youth should know—the still, the deep! 
| See, on her cheek th’ unquiet red 
A sudden crimson flush has shed! 
And now it fades, as colours die 
While watching twilight’s transient sky ; 
And now ’tis deadly pale in hue ; 
On the wan forehead stands the dew ! 
The small white hands are clenched and wrung : 
She wakes! how wild a look is flung 
From those blue eyes which, strange and wide, 
Glance, like a deer’s, from side to side! 
She listens : but she cannot hear, 
So loudly beats her heart with fear. 
Gradual ehe knows the lonely cell— 
She hears the midnight’s solemn bell ; 
She sees the moonlight on the pane, 
And weary, droops her head again.” 
It is in such paintings that our author excels. It is the real redeemed by the 
| beautiful. One great charm in these pages are the sudden bursts of some strong 
| emotion, suggested almost by chance ; witness the very mention of the earliest 
Italian poet :— 





| 
} 





| 


«‘One wandered there, whose gazing eye 
Deserved to mirror such a sky ; 

He of the laurel and the lyre, 

Whose lip was song, whose heart was fire— 
The gentle Petrarch—he whose fame 

Was worship of one dearest name. 


Tht myrtle planted on his grave 
The life that ives if veers wroavs 


Love’s last sweet triumph over death. 

And tell me not of long disdain— 

Of hope unblest—of fiery pain— 

Of lute and laurel vowed in vain. 

Of such the common cannot deem ; 
Such love hath an ethereal pride ! 

I’d rather feed on such a dream, 
Than win a waking world beside.” 


ntrate the ideal of the heart, which is the essence of 





These last two lines conce 
feminine poetry. 

We regret that we have not space to quote more than 
Letter,” which appears to us the very perfection of all t 
woman’s love, gentle, silent, tender and devoted :— 

“Once, and once only, let me speak 
Of all that I have felt for years, 
You read it not upon my cheek, 
You dreamed not of it in my tears. 


And yet I loved thee with a love 
That into every feeling came ; 

I never looked on heaven above 
Without a prayer to bless thy name. 


I had no other love to share, 

That which was thine—and thine alone ; 
A few sad thoughts it had to spare 

For those beneath the funeral stone. 


a few stanzas of “ The 
hat can be imagined of 





But every living hope was thine. 
Affection with my being grew, 
Thy heart was as a home and shrine, 

Familiar, and yet sacred too. 


——— 


How often have I watched the spot 

On which thy step had only moved ; 
My memory remembers not 

‘The hour when thou wert not beloved. 


I never had a grief or care 
I sought not from thine eyes to hide ; 
In joy I said, ‘Ah! would he were 
My pleasure sharing at my side.’ 





I bent above each old romance, 
And seemed to read thy history there ; 
I saw, in each brave knight, thy glance 
Distinct upon the kindled air. 


Whene’er I sang, our songs they seemed 
To paint thee ozly in the lay ; 

Of only thee at night I dreamed, 
Of only thee I thought by day. 


The wind that wandered round our towers 
Brought echoes of thy veice to me ; 
Our old hall’s solitary hours 


Were peopled with sweet thoughts of thee. 


| 


And yet we part—this very hour ! 
Ah !—only if my beating heart 

Could break for both—there 1s no power 
Could force me with your love to part. 


There is no shape that pain could take, 
No ill that would not welcome be, 

If suffered but for thy dear sake,— 
But they must be unshared by thee.” 


We frankly confess that we have our doubts whether woman's love be quite 
the disinterested and intense thing that Miss Landon represents it to be , still at 
| is an exquisite creed. We have rather dwelt on the more essentially feminine 
} portion of the work, but it would be injustice te the writer not to give & spect- 
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men of her powers in another line. We conclude with the following bold and | 
spirited lines :—- . 
“THE DANISH WARRIOR S DEATH SONG. 
‘* Away, away! your care is vain ; 
No leech could aid me now ; 
The chill of death is at my heart, 
Its damp upon my brow. 


Weep not—I shame to see such tears 
Within a warrior’s eyes ; 

Away! how can ye weep for him 
Who in the battle dies. 


If I had died with id'e head 
Wpon my lady’s knee,— 

Had Fate stood by my silken bed, 
Then might ye weep for me. 


But I lie on my own proud deck 
Before the sea and sky ; . 
‘The wind that sweeps my gallant sails 

Will have my latest sigh. 


My banner floats among the clouds, 
Another droops below ; 

Well with my heart’s best blood is paid 
Such purchase of a foe. 


Go ye and seek my halls, there dwells 
A fair-hair’d boy of mine ; 

Give him my sword, while yet the blood 
Darkens that falchion’s shine. 


Tell him that only other bleod 
Should wash such stains away ; 

And if he be his father's child, 
There needs no more to say. 


Farewell, my bark! farewell, my friends ! 
Now fling me on the wave ; 

One cup of wine, and one of blood, 
Pour on my bounding grave.” 

It has been beautifully said that ‘* Woman’s heart is love and song united.” 
"That heart is Miss Landon’s peculiar domain. It is the inspiration of the pre- 
sent volume which must add to its writer’s fame. We congratulate her on the 
production of pages ' 

+ Where thought finds happiest voice, and glides along 
Into the silver rivers of sweet song.” 
—— 


JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
‘THE NEW TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER SIMPLE” AND ‘‘ JACOB FAITHFUL.” 
Continued from the Albion of Nov. 7. 

Having finished my letters, I set off to Park Street, to call upon Lady de 
Clare and Cecilia. It was rather early, but the footman who opened the door 
recognised me, and I was admitted upon his own responsibility. It was now 
more than eighteen menths since I had quitted their house at Richmond, and | 
was very anxious to know what reception I might have. I followed the servant 


doors they will not,” and I sat down, trying to feel satisfied with myself—but | 
was not; I felt that I had acted harshly, to say no more. I ought te have lis- 
tened to an explanation seut by Cecilia and her mother, after her coming down 
stairs to me to expostulate. They were under great obligations to me, and by 
my quick resentment. I rendered the obligations more onerous. It was unkind 
of me—and I wished that Harcourt had not left the room. As for his conduct, 
I tried to find fault with it, bat could not. It was gentlemanly and feeling. The 
fact was, I was in a very bad humour, and could not, at the time, discover the 
reason, which was neither more nor less than that I was more jealous of finding 
Harcourt so intimate at Lady de Ciare’s, than I was at the unpalatable reception 
which I had met. The waiter came in, and brought me a note from Mr. Mas- 
terton. 

“I have this morning received a summons from your father, who returned, it 
appears, two daysago, and is now at the Adelphi Hotel. I am sorry to say, that 
stepping out of his carriage when travelling, he missed his footing, and has 
snapped his tendon Achilles. He is laid up on a couch, and as you may suppose, 
his a'niability is not increased by the accident, and the pain attending it. As 
he has requested me to bring forward immediate evidence as to your identity, 
and the presence of Mr. Cophagus is necessary, I propose that we shall start for 
Reading to-morrow at nine o’clock. I have a curiosity tv go down there, and 
having a leisure day or two, it will be a relaxation. I wish to see my old 
acquaintance, Timothy, and your shop. Answer by the bearer. 

«J. MasTerTON.” 

I wrote a few lines, informing Mr. Masterton that I would be with him at the 
appointed hour, and then sat down to my solitary meal. How different from 
when I was last at this hote!! Now I knew nobody. I had to regain my foot- 
ing in society, and that could only be accomplished by being acknowledged by my 
father ; aud, as soon as that was done, I would call upon Lord Windermear, who 
would quickly effect what I desired. The next morning | was ready at nine 
o'clock, and set off with post horses, with Mr. Masterton, in his own carriage. 
I told him what had occurred the day before, and how disgusted I was at my 
reception. 

“Upon my word, Japhet, I think you are wrong,” replied the old gentleman ; 
‘“‘and if you had not told me of your affection for Miss Temple, to see whom, by- 
the-bye, I confess to be one of the chief motives of my going down with you, I 
should suppose that you were blinded by jealousy. Dves it not occur to you, 
that if Mr. Harcourt was admitted to the ladies at such an early hour, there is 
preference shown him in that quarter? And now I recollect that I heard some- 
thing about it. Harcourt’s elder brother died, and he’s come into the property, 
and { heard somebody say that he would in all probability succeed in gaining 
the handsomest girl in London, with a large fortune—that it was said to be 
amatch. Now, if such is the case, and you broke in upon a quiet reunion be- 
tween two young people about to be united, almost without announcement, and 
so unexpectedly, after a lapse of so longa time, surely you cannot be surprised 
at there being a degree of confusion and restraint—more especially after what 
had passed between Harcourt and you. Depend upon itthat was the cause of it. 
Had Lady de Clare and her daughter been alone, your reception would have 
been very different ; indeed, Cecilia's following you down stairs, proves that it 
was not from coldness towards you; aud Harcourt calling upon you, and the 
conversation which took place, is another proof that you have been mistaken.” 

‘‘T never viewed it in that light, certainly, sir,” observed I. ‘I mereiy per- 
ceived that I was considered intrusive, and finding in the company one who had 
treated me ill, and had been my antagonist in the field, I naturally supposed that 
he had prejudiced them against ne. I hope I may be wrong; but I have seen 





up stairs, and when he opened tke door, walked in, as my name was announced.” 

Lady ¢e Clare rose in haste, so did Cecilia, and so did a third person, whom 
I had net expected to have met—Harcourt. ‘* Mr. Newland,” exclaimed Lady 
de Clare, “this is indeed unexpected.” Cecilia alse came forward, blushing to 
the forehead. Harcourt held back, as if waiting for the advances to be made on 
my side. 
were reciprocated by the whole party. I was evidently de trop. 

** Do you know Mr. Harcourt?” at last said Lady de Olare. 

“Ifit is the Mr. Harcourt that I once knew,” replied I, *‘ I certainly do.” 

“Believe me it is the same, Newland,” said Harcourt, coming to me, and 
offering his band, which I toek with pleasure. 

“It is a long while since we met,” observed Cecilia, who felt it neces- 
sary to say comething, but at the same time did not like to enter upon my affairs 
before Haroourt. 

*It is, Miss de Clare,” replied I, for 1 was not exactly pleased at my recep- 
tion; “but I have been fortunate since I had the pleasure of secing you last.” 

Cecilia and her mother looked earnestly, as much as to say, in what !—but did 
not like to ask the question. 


“There is nc one present who is not well acquainted with my history,” ob- | 


served I, ‘that is, until the time that I left you and Lady de Clare, and I have 
no wis to create mystery. I have at last discovered my father.” 

‘‘ ] hope we are to congratulate you, Mr. Newland,” said Lady de Clare. 

“ As (ar as respectability and family are concerned, I certaiuly have no reason 
to be ashamed.” replied I.“ He is the brother of an earl, and a general in the 
army. His name I will not mention until [ have seen him, and [am formally 
and epealy acknowledged. I have also the advantage of being an only son, and 


: isimherite ty.” continued I, smiling sar- | 
HAM E POREEARE PRELIM de Clare, Tan afraid that I have antr 


/lare, 1 am afraid that 1 have intruded 
unseasonably, and will now take my leave. Good morning;”’ and without 


waiting fer a reply, I made a hasty retreat, and gained the door. 
Flushed with indignation, I had nearly gained the bottom of the stairs, when 


I heard a light footetep behind me, and my arm was caught by Ceciliade Clare. | 


I turned round, and she looked me reproachfully in the face, as the tear stood in 
her eye. 


‘* What have we done Japhet, that you should treat us in this manner?” said 
she, with emotion. 

‘Miss de Clare,” replied I, 1 have no reproaches to make. I perceived that 
my presence was not welcome, and I wou!d no further intrude.” 

** Are you then so proud, now that you have found out that you are well bern, 
Japhet?” 

** ] am much too proud to intrude where I am not wished for, Miss de Clare. 
As Japhet Newland, I came here to see the Fleta of former days. When I 
assume my real name,I shall always be most happy of an introduction to the 
daaghter of Lady de Clare.” 

**Oh! how changed,” exclaimed she, fixing her large blue eyes upon me. 

‘“‘ Prosperity changes us all, Miss de Clare. I wish you a very good morp- 
ing ;” and I turned away, and crossed the hall to the door. 

As I went out I could not help looking back, and { perceived that Cecilia's 
handkerchief was held to her eyes, as she slowly mounted the stairs. 
home to the Piazza jin no pleasant humour. 
coolness of my reception. I thought myself ill-used, and treated with ingrati- 
tude. “So much for the world,” said J, as I sat down in my apartment, and 
spun mv hat on the table. ‘ She has been out two seasons, and is no longer the 
same pereon. Yet how lovely she has grown! But why this change—and why 
was Harcourt there! Could he have prejudiced them against me! Very pos- 

” While these ideas were running in my mind, and I was making com- 


I walked 
I was angry and disgusted at the 


sibly.”’ 
parisons between Cecilia de Clare and Susannah Temple—not much in favour 
of the former—and looking forward prospectively to the meeting with my father, 
the doubts as to my reception in society, colouring every thing with the most 
sombre tints, the door opened, and in walked Harcourt, announced by the 
waiter. 

“A chair for Mr. Harcourt,” said I to the waiter, with formality. 

** Newland,” said Harcourt, “ I come for two reasons: in the first place, I 
am comrnissioned by the ladies, to assure you 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Harcourt, for interrupting you, but I require no am- 
bassador from the ladies in question. They may make you their confidant if 
they please, but I am not at all inclined to do the same. Explanation, after 
what I witnessed and felt this morning, is quite unnecessary. 


5S* 





claims upon either Lady de Clare or ber daughter, if I ever was so foolhardy as 
toimagine that I had any. The first reason of your visit it is therefore useless 


to proceed with. MayI ask the other reason which has procured me this 
honour !” 


“ T hardly know, Mr. Newland,” replied Harcourt, colouring deeply, “ whether, | 


after what you have now said, I ought to proceed with the second—it related to 
myself.” 

**T am all attention, Mr. Harcourt,” replied I, bowing politely. 

* It was to say, Mr. Newland, that I should have taken the earliest opportu- 
nity after my recovery, had you not disappeared so strangely, to have expressed 
my sorrow for my conduct towards you, and to have acknowledged that I had 
been deservedly punished ; more perhaps by my own feelings of remorse, than the 
dangerous wound I bad received by your hand. I take even this Opportunity, 
although not apparently a favourable one, of expressing what I consider it my 


duty, asa gentleman who has wronged another, to express. I certainly was 


| 
going io add more, but there is so little chance of its being well received. that | 


had better defer it to some future opportunity. The time may come, and I cer- 
tainly trust it will come, when I may be allowed to prove to you that I am not 
deserving of the coldness with which I am now received. Mr. Newland, with 
every wish for your happiness, I will now take my leave; but I must say, it is 
with painful feelings, as I feel that te result of this interview will be the cause 
of great distress to those who are bound to you, not only by gratitude, but sincere 
regard." 

Harcourt then bowed, and quitted the room 
I, “but [ know the world, and am not to be soothed down by a few fine words 


I trust that they willbe sorry for their conduct, but sce me aguin inside of their 














On the whole, I never felt more awkwardly, and I believe my feelings 


I surrender all } 


“Tt’s all very well,”’ muttered ! 


so much of the world, young as I am, that | have become very suspicious.”’ 

‘Then discard suspicion as fast as you can, it will only make you unhappy. 
and not prevent your being deceived. If you are suspicious, you will have the 
cunstant fear of deception hanging over you, which poisons existence.” 

After these remarks I remained silent for some time; I was analyzing my 
own feelings, and I felt that I had acted in a very absurd manner. ‘The fact 
was, that one of my castle buildings had been, that I was to marry Fleta as soon 
as I had found my own father, and this it was which had actuated me, almost 
without my knowing it. I felt jealous of Harcourt, and that, without being in 
love with Miss de Clare, but actually passionately fond of another person ; I felt 
as if I could have married her without loving her, and that I could give up Su- 
sannah Temple, whom I did !ove, rather than that of a being whom I considered 
as almost of my own creation, should herself presume to fall in love, or that 
another should dare to love her, until I had made up my mind whether I should 
| take her myself: and this after so long an absence, and their having given up all 

hopes of ever seeing me again. The reader may smile at the absurdity, still 
more at the selfishness of this fer ling; so did I, when I had reflected upon it, 
| and I despised myself for my vanity and folly. 

** What are you thinking of, Japhet?” observed Mr. Masterton, tired with my 
long abstractien. 

** That I have been making a most egregious fool of myself, sir,” replied I, 
‘with respect to the De Clares.” 

‘J did not say so, Japhet ; but, to tell you the truth, I thought something very 
like it. Now tell me, were you not jealous at finding her in company with Har- 
court ?” 

** Exactly so, sir.” 

““T'll tell Susannah Temple when I see her, that she may form some idea of 
uvanger you must be—you can’t marry them ‘both. 


Still, under the circumstan- 
ces, [ can analyze the feeling—it is natural, but all that is natural is not always 
| creditable to human nature. Let us talk a little about Susannah, and then all 
| these vagaries will be dispersed. How old is she 2” 
Mr. Masterton plied me with so many questions relative to Susannah, that 
her image alone soon filled my mind, and I recovered my spirits. ‘I don’t know 
, What she will say to my being in this dress, sir,’ observed I. ‘* Had] not better 
change it on my arrival?” 


| ‘By no means; I'll fight your battlk—I know her character pretty well, 
thanks to your raving about ber.” 

We arrived in good time at Reading, and as soon as we alighted at the inn. we 
| ordered dinner, aud then walked down to the shop, where we found Timothy 
| very busy tying down and labelling. He was delighted to see Mr. Masterton, 
| and perceiving that I had laid aside the Quakei’s dress, made no scruple of in- 
| dulging in his humour, making a long face, and thee-ing and thou-ing Mr. Mas- 
| terton in a very absurd manner. We desired him to go to Mr. Cophagus, and 
| beg that he would allow me to bring Mr. Masterton to drink tea, and to call at 
| the inn and give us the answer. We then returned to our dinner. 

** Whether they wil! ever make a Quaker of you, Japhet, l am very doubtful,” 
observed Mr. Masterton, as we walked back; ‘but as for making one of that 
fellow Timothy, I'll defy them.” 

‘He laughs at every thing,” replied I: “and views every thing in a ridiculous 
light—at all events, they will never make him scrious.” 

In the evening we adjourned to the house of Mr. Cophagus, having received a 
message of welcome. I entered the rvom first. Susannah came forward to 
welcome me, and then drew back, when she perceived the alteration in my ap- 
parel, colouring deeply. I passed her, and took the band of Mrs, Cophagus and 

her husband, and then introduced Mr. Masterton. 


** But you were angry with me, Susannah,” interrupted I. 

**T cannot say that it was anger, Japhet Newland, I hardly know what the 
feeling might have been; but I was wrong, and [I must request thy forgiveness ;"’ 
and Susannah held out her hand. 

* Now you must forgive me too, Miss Temple,’’ said old Masterton, and Su- 
sannah laughed against her wishes. 

The conversation then became general. Mr. Masterton explained to Mr. Co- 
phagus what he required of him, and Mr. Cophagus immediately acceded. It 
was arranged that he should go to town by the mail the next day. Mr. Master- 
ton talked a great deal about my father, and gave his character in its true light, 
as he considered it would be advantageous to me so todo. He then entered into 
conversation upon a variety of topics, and was certainly very amusing. Susan- 
nah laughed very heartily before the evening was over, and Mr. Mastertun re- 
tired to the hotel, for I had resolved to sleep in my own bed. 

I walked home with Mr. Masterton; I then returned to the house, and found 
them all inthe parlour. Mrs Cophagus was expressing her delight atthe amuse- 
ment she had received, when I entered witha grave face. ‘I wish that I had 
not left you,” said] to Mrs. Cophagus ; ‘I am afraid to meet my father ; he will 
exact the most implicit obedience. Whatam I todo! Must not I obey him? 
“Tn all things lawful,”’ replied Susannah, ** most certainly, Japhet.” 

“Tn all things lawful, Susannah ! now tellme, in the very case of my apparel : 
Mr. Masterton says, that he never will permit me to wear the dress. What am 
I to do?” 

‘** Thou hast tuy religion and thy Bible for thy guide, Japhet.” 

“T have; and in the Bible I find written on tablets of stone by the prophet of 
God, ‘Honour thy father and thy mother;’ there is a positive commandment ; 
but | find no commandment to wear this or that dress. What think you?” con- 
tinued I, appealing to them all. 

**T should bid thee honour thy father, Japhet,” replied Mrs. Cophagus, ‘* and 
you, Susannah ss 

**T shall bid thee good night, Japhet.”’ 

At this reply we all laughed, and | perceived there was a smile on Susannah’s 
face as she walked away. Mrs. Cophagus followed her, laughing as she went, 
and Cophagus and I were alone. 

‘Well, Japhet—see old gentleman—kiss—shake hands—and blessing—and 
so on.” 

« Yes, Sir,” replied I, ‘but if he treats me ill, I shall probably come down 
here again. Iam afraid that Susannah is not very well pleased with me.”’ 

‘* Pooh, nonsense—wife knows all—die for you—Japhet, do as you please— 
dress yourself—dress her—any dress—no dress like Eve—sly puss—won't lose 
you—all right—and so on ” 

I pressed Mr. Cophagus to tell me all he knew, and I found from him that his 
wife bad questioned Susannah soon after my departure, had found her weeping, 
and that she had gained from her her ardent affection forme. This was all J 
wanted, and I wished him good night, and went to bed happy. I had an interview 
with Susannah Temple before I left the next morning, and although I never men- 
tioned love, had every reason to be satisfied. She was kind and affectionate ; 
spoke to me in ber usual serious manner, warned me against the world, acknow- 
ledged that I should have great difficulties to surmount, and even made much 
allowance for my peculiar situation. She dared not advise, but she would pray 
forme. There wasa greater show of interest and confidence towards me than 
I had ever yet received from her: when I parted from her, I said, ** Dear Susan- 
nah, whatever change may take place in my fortunes orin my dress, believe me, 
my heart shall not be changed, and I shall ever adhere to those principles which 
have been instilled into me since I have been in your company.” 

This was a phrase which admitted of a double meaning, and she replied, “ I 
should wish to see thee perfect, Japhet : but there is no perfection now on earth 
be therefore as perfect as you can.” 

** God bless you, Susannah.” 

** May the blessing of the Lord be on you always, Japhet,” replied she. 

I put my arm round her waist, and slightly pressed her to my bosom. She 
gently disengaged herself, and her large eyes glistened with tears as she left 
the room. Ina quarter of an hour] was with Mr. Masterton on the road to 
London. 





** Japhet,” said the old gentleman, ‘I will say that you have been very wise in 
your choice, and that your little Quaker is a most lovely creature: I am in love 
with her myself. and I think that she is far superior in personal attractions to 
Cecilia de Clare.” 

‘“* Indeed, sir!” 

“Ves, indeed: her face is more classical, and her complexion is unrivalled ; 
as faras my present knowledge and experience go, she is an emblem of purity.” 

** Her mind, sir, is as pure as her person.” 

‘*] believe it; she has a strong mind, and will think for herself.” 

“There, sir, is, I am afraid, the difficulty ; she will not yield a point in which 
she thinks she is right, not even for her love for me.” 

“T agree with you she will not, and I admire her for it; but, Japhet, she will 
yield to conviction, and, depend upon it, she will abandon the outward observan- 
ces of her persuasion. Did you observe what a spoke | put in your wheel last 
night, whenI stated that outward forms were pride? Leave that to work, and 
I'll answer for the consequences: she will not long wear that Quaker’s dress 
How beautiful she wouid be if she dressed like other people! I think I see her 

Batwa DERI xu to think that she wil abandon her persuasion '” 

I do not say that she will abandon it, nor do I wish her to do it, nor do I wish 
you to do it, Japhet. ‘There is much beauty and much perfection in the Quaker’s 
creed. All that requires to be abandoned are the dress and the ceremonies of the 
meetings, which are both absurdities. Recollect, that Miss Temple has been 
brought up as a Quaker ; she has, from the exclusiveness of the sect, known no 
other form of worship, and never heard any opposition to that which has been 
inculeated ; but let heronce ortwice enter the Established Church, hear the 
beautiful ritual, and listen to a sound preacher 


Let her be persuaded to do that, 
which cannot be asking her to do wrong, and then let her think and act for her- 
self, and my word for it. when she draws the comparison between what she has 
then heard and the nonsense occasionally uttered in the Quaker’s conventicle, by 
those who fancy themselves inspired, she will herself feel that, although the 
tenets of her persuasion may be more in accordance with true christianity than 
those of other sects, the outward forms and observances are imperfect. I trust 
to her own good sense.” 

“You make me very happy by saying so.” 

“Well, that is my opinion of her, and if sbe proves me to be correct, hang 
me if I don’t think I shall adopt her.”’ 

** What do you think of Mrs. Cophages, sir?” 

*‘T think she is no morea Quaker in her heart thanI am. She is a lively, 
| merry, kind hearted creature, and would have no objection to appear in feathers 
| and diamonds to-trorrow.”’ 

* Well, sir, I can tell you that Mr. Cophagus still sighs after his blue cotton- 
net pantaloons and Hessian boots.” 


* More fool he! but, however, I am glad of it, for it gives me an idea which I 


shail work upon by-and-bye ; at present we have this eventful meeting between 





* We hardly knew thee, Japhet,” mildly observed Mrs. Cophagus. 
*“T did not think that outward garments would disguise me from my friends,” 


anlie . * by : 
| replie di ; “ but so it appeareth, for your sister hath not even greeted me in wel- 
come. 


a “I greet thee in all kindness, and all sincerity, Japhet Newland,” replied 
| Susannah, holdingout her hand. * Yet did I not imagive that, in so short a 
time. thou wouldst have dismissed the apparel of our persuasion, neither do [I 
find it seemly.” 


** Miss Temple, 
} 


* interposed Mr. Masterton, “it is to oblige those who are 
his sincere friends, that Mr. Newland has laid aside his dress. | quarrel with 
no creed—every one has a right to choose fur himself, and Mr. Newland has 

perhaps net chosen badly in embracing your tenets 


Let him continue stedfast 
In them. 


But, fair young lady. there is no creed which is perfect, and even in 
| Yours we find imperfection. Our religion preaches humility, and therefore we 
object to his wearing the garb of pride.” 
* Of pride, sayest thou? hath he not rather put off the garb of humility, and 
now appeareth in the garb of pride?” 


** Not so, young madam: when we dress as all the world dress, we wear not 


the garb of pride ; but when we put on a dress different from others, that distin- 
guishes us from others, then we show our pride, and the worst of pride, for it is 
the hypocritical pride which apes humility. It is the Pharisce of the Scriptures 
who preaches in high places, and sounds forth his charity to the poor; not the 
humility of the Publican, who says, * Lord, be merciful to me a sinner.’ Your 
apparel of pretended humility is the garb of pride, and for that reason have we 
insisted that he discards it, when with us 


1 His tenets we interfere not with 

Chere can be no religion in dress ; and that must indeed be weak in itself, which 

| requires dress for its support.” 

Susannah was astonished at this new feature of the case, so ap.ly put by the 

old lawyer. Mrs. Cophagus looked at her husband, and Cophagus pinched my 
arm, evidently agreeing with him. When Mr. Masterton had finished speaking, 


Susannah waited a few seconds, and then replied, ** It becomes not one so young 


and weak as [ am, to argue with thee, who art so much mv senior. I cannot 
cavil at opinions which, if not correct, are at least founded on the holy writings ; 
but I have been otherwise instructed.” sae 

“ Then let us drop the argument, Miss Susannah, and let me tell yo , that 
Japhet wished to resume his Quaker's dress, and I would not permit him. If 
there is any blame, it is tu be laid to me; and its no use bx ing angry with an old 
man like inyself.”’ 


* I have no right to be angry with any one,” replied Susannah 





you and your father to occupy us ” 


We arrived in town in time for dinner, which Mr. Masterton had ordered at his 
chambers. As the old gentletnan was rather tired with his two days’ travelling, I 
wished him good night at an early hour. 


** Recollect. Japhet, we are to be at the Ade Iphi hotel to-morrow at one o'clock 
—come in time.” 


I called upon Mr. Masterton at the time appointed on the ensuing day, and we 
drove to the hotel in which mv father had located himself. On our arrival, we 


were ushered into a room on the ground floor, where we found Mr. Cophagus and 
two of the governors of the Foundling Hospital. 


* Really. Mr. Masterton,” said one of the latter gentlemen, ‘‘ one would reall 


| think that we were about to have an audience with a sovereign prince, and instead 


| of couferring favours, were about to receive them. 


My time is precious; I 


| ought to have been in the city this half hour, and here is this old nabob keeping 





us waiting as if we were petitioners.’ 

Mr. Masterton laughed and said, * Let us all go up stairs, and not wait to be 
sent for ”’ 

He called one of the waiters, and desired him to announce them to General 
De Benyon. ‘They then followed the waiter, leaving me alone. J must say, that 
I was a little agitated: I heard the door open above, and then an angry growl 
like that of a wild beast ; the door closed again, and all was quiet * And this,” 
thought I, ** is the result of ail my fond anticipations, of my ardent wishes, of 
my enthusiastic search. Instead of expressing anxiety to receive his son, he 
litigiously requires proofs and more proofs, when he has received every satisfac- 
tory proof already They say his temper is violent beyond control, and that 
submission irritates instead of appeasing him: what thenif I resent? I have 
heard it said that people of that description are to be better met with their own 
weapons :—suppose I try it:—but no, | have no right :—I will however be firm 
and keep my temper under every circumstance : I will show him, at least, that 
his son has the spirit and the feelings of a gentleinan.” 

As these thoughts passed in my mind the door opened, and Mr. Masterton 
requested me to follow him. IT obeyed with a palpitating heart, and when I gained 
the landing-place up stairs, Mr. Masterton took my hand and Jed me into the 
presence of my long-sought-forand now much-dreaded pareut.—{ To be continued 
next week. } 


—~— 


LARRY BRANNIGAN ; 


/ 
| OR, THE FAIRY S FIDDLER 

“Ts it yoncber field ye'd be afther ma z.my lidy? Ye're sartinly righ’ 
| whin ye say the praties or the corn we inight grow on id ’ud keep ourselves an 
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the childher from starvin’—that is, if any blessed thing we could get to grow on 
id. But I'd be sorry Pat should risk the thryin’ to put spade on ¢hat’arth any 
how. But may be ye nivir heard the raison why that field runs wild and un- 
touched, whilst many a poor lad ’ud be glad to cultivate it, but that the good 
people have takhen it intirely fur their own. Well, I'll tell ye then, ma’ain.— 
There was once in these parts, a broad, short, merry-faced lad, by name larry 
Brannigan, by raison he come of genteeis, (a thirteener of whose money be 
nivir set his eyes on,) ‘ud live on the bit gain he could get by ‘tending the cliris- 
thenin's and weddin’s roun’ the counthry, as a fiddler. He was ever the welcoine 
visither, for if praties wur scarce, or bacon dear, (and the Blessed Virgin have 


care on us, bud ’tis too often the case, my lady,) well, whatever il! was in the | 


cabin, Larry was the lad to inake ’em forget it althegither. He'd pass the joke, 
and aften’s the time he has even brought the whiskey himself to the fore,—for 
whin he was lavin’ some kindly cabin, on a cowld night, may be the purty bride 
’ud bring him a bottle of somethin’, and tell him, * It ’ud keep the frost out on 


his road home ;’ and thin, if Larry could bethink him iv a wake, or any sorrow- | 
in’, where they might be short of the whisky, to that place he’d be shure to | 


? ; rT , 2 © ’ > aata | 
So you see he ‘dthe charitable soul, my lady; an’ the praste | 1 slavery. He was so weak in body that he could not work with the other slaves, | 


turn his steps. 
ses as that ’ud go nigh to savin’ us from harm. 

“But poor Larry had a besittin’ sin, and that was a love of the whisky jist a 
taste too much. Ye wud be shure nivir to see him at a sorrowin’ widout the 
crathur anyhow, and ofthen he’d take the sup too many, an’ thin Larry was givin’ 
to boastin’ how he'd bin come of gentegls, and how his skhill in the playin’ come 
of the larnin’ he'd got. 

“ Well, every one, they say, has somethin’ or other to be wishin’ for in this 
world, and poor Larry wished for nothin’ more nor less than the purty colleen 
May Dooney. Arrah, an’ no wondher, for she was as bright as the month she 
was named afther, and as sweet. Such beautiful brown hair, such beamin’ ha- 
zel eyes, and such scarlet lips, as made the heart of many another besidhes Lar- 
ry’s leap like a fish in its own iliment ; and Larry, though he tould the tale, and 
laughed and jokhed til! it did every body good as heard him, had the sorrow at 
his heart, as any one might tell as looked at him whin others were jokin’.— 
Faith, and ‘twas thin ye might see Larry was not what he seemed, happy and 
joyful, but had the throuble and the care like all the rist iv us. Do ye ask what 
throuble could Larry have? It was that same May Dooney as made his happi- 
ness too. “J'is quare, ma’am, that thim two things ginirally goes thegither, but 
so itis. What we hope for as our greatest happiness aften turns out our great- 
est misery. Bud I'll not be talkin’ to ye of what ye’ll know, but jist till ye that 
May Dooney didn’t love him at all, at all. She'd givin’ her heart to a boy as 
she thought more fittin’ her station, for she had got many a thirteener put by in 
an old brogue inthe chimney corner. Well, wherivir May Dooney was seen, 
there was shure to be poor Larry Brannigan; bud, as I said afore, ye mightn’t 
have guessed he was miserable, for he played so merrily (more especially whin 
May was footin’ it,) asif he’d been mad, but sorra a bit too fast for her, fur she 
was the queen of dancin’ as well as beauty ; an’ whin she’d lave the flure, Lar- 
ry ‘ud put down his fiddle, and take a long draught of whisky. 

** Well, at last, es most such things do. May’s coortin’ came to the weddin’, 
aad the askhin’ wint roun’ and roun’ to the merry-makin’. Amongst the rist, of 
coorse poor Larry was not last to be thought of, and he was called to it. Some 
have said as ‘twas cruel in May to ask him, bud others said as she niver tho't the 
love iv her lay deep in Larry’s heart, an’ it seems likely sich a light-hearted col- 
leen, who wud'nt look beyond his giniral appearance might not think iv such a 
thing; an’ evin if she had‘nt asked him, it is said as he was herd to say * he'd 
go to the dancin’ that night if the ‘ good people’ should kiver his path from one 
cabin to the other.’ Others say, that he vowed afther that night ‘ he would nivir 
play agin not even for the queen of the fairies herself.’ No doubt, if he did say 
either iv these things, it wud grately offend the * good people,’ who do not like to 
be made light of, forall the love an’ beauties in the world. 

“Well, to the weddin’ he wint, an’ those that heard him play that night say, 
*twas the sthrangest sight an’ hearin’ in ould Ireland, for his face glowed like 
crimson, his eyes almost leaped from his head, an‘ his laugh was the loudest iv 
any ; but, above all, his fiddle gav’ out the sthrangest soun’s, quite like the wailin’ 


of some unearthly crathur, an’ that, too, whin he was playin’ the merriest dances | 


ivany. ‘The time at last passed away, and thin come the cloakin’ an’ hoodin,’ 
an’ the sly kiss wid the helpin’'’em on; and, Larry playin’ till the last, they'd all 
left before him. At length it came time for him to lave too, and the purty May 


Dooney comin’ up to him, gav’ him a large leather bottle iv the whisky, sayin’ | 


so swately, ‘ Larry, ye must tak’ this for the sake iv the bitiv live there was 
once, or as ye fancied there was once, in yer heart for May Dooney.’ All the 
rist, whin they took lave, kissed and blessed the bride, but Larry caught her in 
his arms, and hugged her so tight that she could scarcely brathe. He thin sazed 
the whisky in his hand an’ drank it off there an’ thin. 

** Well, the cabin where he had been used to stan’ a little furder up the coun- 
try, an’ this very road on which we are now standin’ is the one he tuk for his 
own home | must now tell ye, my lady, that next mornin’ poor Larry was 
found on that same field, lyin’ as tho’ he was dead, and whin he came to his 


sinses, he seemed stark ravin’ mad ; but it was only the good people that ud be- | 


witched him, for he could tell all what happened to him from the first to ’»st. 
He got on quite well till he reached yondher field, and jist as he touched it bis 
head began to turn roun’ and roun’ jist as if he had been whirlin’ in the dance, 
and sparks of fire whirled about his eye. 
singin’ close to his ears, and down he fell to the earth. No sooner was he down 
than all he had said of the good people when, into his head, and sure enough 
he foun’ out how offinded they were. ‘They at first danced roun’ an’ roun’ him, 
and thin they crawled upon the top iv him, and begyn stamping on the strings iv 
his fiddie. Ali the time one little crathur, as he said was the queen, kept laugh- 
ing and callin’ him her fiddler ; and thin they bade him get up, which he was 
obliged to do the minit they tould him to do so, tho’ he was very sore and stiff, 
and to play while they danced till the morning began to dawn. It was not long 
afther this that some of thim that had been with him the evenin’ found him jist 
as dead. 
for her, and shure enough the wext night, altho’ they did all in their power to 
keep him in the cabin, he slipped from them, and away to the fairy ring. Tecan 
but jist remimber bim, for he died whin I was quite one iv the little childher ; but 
May Dooney nivir let him want for the bit or dhrop so long as she lived, tho’ 
she died before him; an’ afther that he got but the little that one or another 
could spare from their childher. I’ve heard genteels talk away about it, an’ say 
as he nivir saw the fairies at all, at all; but they were Englishers, as did’nt 
know the ‘ good people’ of Ireland. ‘Thev said as the quantity iv whisky he 
drank took the iffict of makin’ him giddy and fall down, and that the rist about 
the fairies was adhrame althegither; and thin they sed he was really mad from 
the occurrenches of the night, an’ the whisky wid them, but there nivir was mad- 
man so kind and good-natured, even to childher, as Larry. 

** Well, ma’am to finish my raisons why niver a boy in the counthry would be 
turnin’ the sod of yondher piece, poor Larry still plays there every might.— 
Many’s the one has heard the schreechin’ iv his fiddle not so long since, as they 
returned from weddin’ or wake, and | myself have seen bright sparks come from 
the groun’ ona dark night. Most likely twas the light feet of the queen herself 
whirlin’ ard caperin’ to the tunes played up by Larry Brannigan.” 

E. A. C. 
——— 


LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 
By Thomas Campbell.—[ Continued from the Albion of -Nov. 14.} 
Letrer IV. 
Algiers, Oct. 14, 1834. 
My dear Friend,—I have just visited a plece of gloomy memory in this city. 


namely, the Bagnio, or prison, in which the Christian slaves used to be shut up | 


after their daily toil. It is a dismal, ruinous-looking old hall, and if the tradi- 


tion be true that it was once a Catholic chapel, it must be as old as the first ages | 


of Christianity. It is about fifty feet long, and half as broad, with nothing in 
its appearance to beguile one’s painful reflections on the many deep-drawn sighs 
of agony that must have been respired in the place during 300 years of Christian 


slavery at Algiers. ‘There were formerly several more of the same night-prisons, | 


but this one alone continued to be used for its ancient purpose after Lord Ex- 
mouth’s victory. When the French took possession of Algiers, they found 
122 prisoners. 
taken in the recent fighting, and rescued by the Turks from the yatagans of the 
Kabails and Arabs; uthers were individuals fortunate enough to have escaped 
from the massacres that were pe rpetrated by the wild natives on the crews of 
two shipwrecked brigs; the rest were some Greek and Genoese who had been 
in slavery for two years. 

In this bagnio the Christiau captives used to be shut up at sunset, and let out 
again to their labour at sunrise. Ah! what beauty there is in that word sunrise 
to the imagination of the free.* To use it recalls the carol of the lark, the 
freshness of flowers, the sounds of cheerful industry, and all the joyous infancy 
of the day; but to the captive in this prison—what was the daylight? It only 
broke the oblivion of his misery, or perhaps the dream in which he fancied him- 


self restored to the land of his birth and love. The sun rose only to glare on 


him like the fierce eves of his taskmaster, and the black bread for his morning | 


meal was thrown down to him as toadog! In spite of all these reflections, 


1 "J 1 
when [ think on this subject, | sometimes try to console myself with arg 





ments 
for believing that the lot of these victims was not quite 80 miserable is Our 
* [find a similar sentiment better « xpressed, in a poem fall of erase end ewest 
ness, which has been lately published, and which I chanced to open for the first time 
after writing the above sentence — 
** How beautiful is Nature to the blest ! 
_Sunbea » that seem \o mock tt idat heart.— 
Flowers, whose bright hues but sadden the oppre sd.” 


Iv asudden he heard some strange | 


He said too, that the queen had tould him to come every night to play | 


Some of these were soldiers of their own army, who had been | 


Imaginations are apt to picture it. Certain it is, that the ransomed Christians 


_ who returned to Europe and became objects of popular interest, both as travel- 


portraiture of their past tribulations, whether they depended on the alms of the 
colpassionate, or were rich enough 

“* Aroand their fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all they felt and all they saw.” 

And indeed it would have been hard, after suffering so much among the infi- 
| dels, if they had found Christian hearts slow to believe in their most wonderful 
narratives. I was talking the other day with an Algerine on this subject, and he 
, expressed to me bis conviction that the grossest exaggerations had been propa- 

gated in Europe respecting the maltreatment of Christian slaves at Algiers. 
God forgive me for joking on so grave a subject! but, in the course of our 


| conversation, a ludicrous instance of Barbary cruelty to a countryman of my | 


own came across my memory, and I upbraided my infidel acquaintance by relating 
iit. Once on a time, amongst the passengers of a ship that was taken by an Al- 
gerine corsair, there was a poor diminutive Scotch tailor, whe was condemned 


, but the Dey of Algiers inhumanly obliged him to sit froin morning to night upon 
| eggs, like a clucking hen, in order to hateh them. Jt may be imagined that all 
| Scotland langhed at the little martyr when he came home and related this melan- 
| choly adventure. ‘The Moor to whom I mentioned it was also much diverted by 

it, but resuming his gravity, he remarked, ** This story is as improbable as it is 
ludicrous; for, if the man was a tailor, the Dey would have made fifty times 
| more profit out of bim by setting him to sew cloth than to hatch eggs.” 


To be serious, though I abominate the memory of Christian slavery in this | 


| place, I am fain to hope that its horrors were sumewhat exaggerated. All the 


| religious orders in Europe, particularly in Spain, were laudably employed in col- | 
| ‘Those pious men | 


lecting funds for the ransoming of Christians from Barbary. 


| soon discovered a truth, well expressed by Horace, namely, that appeals to the 


| ments to the ear. 


So they preached to the eyes of the charitable. When de- 


) livered captives arrived in a Spanish city, they were publicly paraded through it, | 


| clad in rags which they had never worn before, and loaded with chains a great 
| deal heavier than the Algerines had ever put upon them, but which had a useful 
| weight in the pathetic exhibition. 

The circumstance which I am going to tell you carries no evidence at all in 
favour of the clemency of the Algerines towards their prisoners—but still it is a 
curious fact, that fora very long period the greater part of the Christian slaves 
at Algiers were those who had come voluntarily into slavery.—Oran, which 
Spain possessed till 1782, and Masalquiver, were considered by the Moors as the 
chief nursery of their Christian slaves; and, in 1785, it was gravely stipulated 
between the Spaniards and Algerines, that the latter should still receive, as usual, 
Christian deserters as slaves—whose numbers used annually to amount to a 
hundred. The garrison troops in the placesI have mentioned were generally 
vagabonds from all nations, though the most of them had been Spanish smug- 
glers or Italian bandits. When those worthies had committed some error that 


their lot for a worse one, when they embraced Algerine slavery. Some of them 
also bad hopes that the Consul of the European nation to which they belonged 
might interfere to procure their liberty. 
| ‘The prisoners brought in by the Corsairs were divided into two classes. —The 
| first of these included the captain, the chief officers of the prize, and the passen- 
gers with their women and children ; all these were put to labour less hard than 
| that of the rest. ‘The children were almost all sent to the palace of the Dey, 
| or to the houses of the first families,and the women were made the servants of the 
| Moorish ladies. The second part of the crew were openly sold to the highest 
bidders. 
As to their general treatment, Leweson, a secretary to the Danish Consulate, 
who published a work about Algiers towards the latterend of the last century, 
| and who seems a candid writer, gives a description which is not very revolting. 
Speaking from several years of observation, he thinks that. upon the whole, 
though he adinits exceptions, the captives were neither overwrought nor cruelly 
treated. Their proprietors, he observes, in general had always more or less the 





| prospect of selling them for a ransom, and were therefore interested in keeping | ' ; ‘ater 
|them alive. ‘Those who were condemned to labour at the public works were the | to assure me that he (the functionary) was not in the least to blame is the busi- 
They were placed by day under the constant inspection of | Ness. 


| most unfortunate. 
| Turks, who were called their guardians, a gentle name for the office of those 
who guarded against their escape. 
three small loaves of coarse bread in the morning, with gruel and old butter or 
native oil, which is execrably rancid, and then in the evening a repetition of the 
bread and a few olives. There were many individuals even is. this worst-off 
| class who, when they were good workmen, could make alittle money by perform- 


they could obtain a good supper and acup of wine. The dress granted them 
annually by the state consisted of a long shirt. a woollen tunic with long sleeves, 
anda cloak of the same material. For bedding. they had a woollen coveriet, a 
pillow, and a mattress. No mentiun is made of their being provided with shoes 
or stockings. 


lers and as sufferers for religion, were by no means anxious to undercojour the | 


; sense of sight touch the mind with incomparably more force than mere state- | 


threatened them with death or the cat-and-nine-tails, they scarcely exchanged | 


From his account I gather that they had | 


ing services for the natives after sunset, on getting permission from their guar- | 
dians to let them return to the lock-up house at a later hour, by which means | 


SS —— 
| of the southern states of Europe—Spaniards, Sardinians—the subjects of the 
| Pope and the Maltese, till a recent period, condemned to the galleys all the peo- 
ple of Barbary who fell into their hands. 
| It is difficult to compute what the number of Christian slaves may have been 
| at Algiers in times far gone by; but I am inclined to reckon that they were at 
, least 2,000 during the early part of the last century, and in the preceding age 
| there were probably many more. Leweson says that, in 1785, they amounted 
to 2,000—though the French had ransomed all natives of France. At the epoch 
of Lord Exmouth’s victory they had been reduced to less than 1,000, and Eng- 
, land lost a gallant mariner for every slave whom she delivered. 
| The sojourn of an European here, unless he is interested in trade or in the 
objects of a traveller, is not even now particularly enviable ; but in former times 
it must have been dismal. Nay, at this moment I doubt, supposing two ena- 
moured Protestants wished to enter on the state of matrimony, whether they 
| could find a priest of their own church to link the satal knot and afford religious 
, consolation to the sufferers. I know not how they manage the matter at present, 
but formerly the Protestants used to apply, in case of marriages, christenings, 
and burials, toa Greek priest, who, to ther great edification, repeated the ser- 
vice in 2 language of which they understood not one syllable. 

But during the worst times at Algiers the free Christians were well off as to 
personal security. ‘They had each of them a Turk for a protector, who accom- 
panied them wherever they chose, and saw that they were neither offended nor 
injured. And woe to him or her who in word or deed ill used the protégée of 
this Turkish guardian! In the year 1786, the wife of a European consul, who 
| was enceinte, was walking in the streets, when a Muorish lady came up to her. 
| tonched her on the stomach, and said something imsulting io her. For this the 
| Mooress was instantly taken before the Cadi, and sentenced to the bastinado, 
— she underwent, though both the consul and his wife pleaded for her 
| pardon. 
| The two principal outlets from Algiers are at the opposite gates of Bab-el- 
! 

} 
| 


Oned and Babazoun. The outside of the latter used to be the scene of those 
hideous executions, which were not discontinued till very lately, though they had 
begun to be infrequent. A short way from Babazoun you find a miniature en- 
campment of those natives who have brought their country productions to town, 
and who, to save the expense of lodgings, sleep here under miserable tents with 
their dogs and beasts of burthen. The road, as you turn from this squalid scene, 
divides itself into two branches. In the lower direction it takes you, after pass- 
ing a village tolerably well stocked with shops, along the level of the bay that 
stretches from Algiers to Cape Matifou. If you pursue this road fora league it 
will bring you to an establishment which the French «all the Garden of Experi- 
ment and Naturalization. I rode out thither one morning with M. Descousse, 
and the head gardener showed us minutely over the whole Pépiniére The ob- 
ject of the establishment is great and useful; namely, to try amung almost all 
horticultural productions what kinds will best succeed in this country. Ona 
space of eighty acres there are twenty-five thousand trees, bushes, and plants. 
All this tells interestingly and bonourably for France. The experiment seems 
magnificent, but, like a French compliment, it is more showy than substantial. 
I inquired of the head gardener how many labourers he nad in the Pépiniére. 
‘Twenty he told me. Iam no great judge of the subject, but it struck me that 
twenty pair of lands were too few for eighty acres of nursery ground and 25,000 
| trees and plants. ‘For that matter,” he replied, “ if I had but twenty active 
| fellows, and they were well paid, I should have no fear; but I have only mise- 
rable natives, or Europeans that are the scum of the earth, and even these are 

ill paid.” “ And what is your own salary, may Task!” ‘ Why, Sir, 1500 

francs a-year, bul they are not regularly forthcoming. In short, the whole con- 
| cern is starved by the French government: and though it would cost no great 
| matter to get abundance, Ihave no more than a third part of what would suffice 
| for irrigation.” ‘This the head gardener told me in the hearing of M. Des- 
| ‘cousse. I went the same evening to a large party of Freneh people, and ex- 
| pressed my regret very strongly that so noble a projeet as their Experimental 
| Garden should be starved from false economy. In so doing [ neglected an ad- 
| vice that was once given me by a shrewd old Scotchman—* Speak the truth, my 
| boy, as often and as freely as you can, but never fora moment longer than it is 
| agreeable to your hearers.” Next day I understood that I had given offence in 
a high quarter by my remarks, and an eminent functionary desired Mr. St. John 


I could with sinceritv return him iny assurance that I had never attri- 
buted any blame to him. The fault lies at Paris. 

Apropos to horticulture—let me speak of the general efforts at cultivation 
| which the French are making aronnd Algiers. I derive my information chiefly 
| from M. Lacrovtz, the principal banker at Algiers, whose fortune, intelligence, 
| and public spirit have prompted him to make large experiments in farming. He 
has favoured me with a manuscript book of his remarks onthe subject. He has 
cultivated with success the tender sort of grain which the French call tuzelle, 
which has afforded him, even on ground that was not manured,a return of from 
| 8 3-4 to 12 1-2 for the seed that was sown. Hard grain bas not succeeded so 

well, and oats indifferently ; but he has sown cotton, and the product has been 
| abundant and of good quality. Some of his experiments in indigo have been 
| also fortunate, and he has a roll of this material as beautiful as ever came from 
‘the East. On another of his estimates, M. Lacroutz has constructed a mill for 


Slaves that belonged to individual proprietors, whether ‘Turks, Moors, or | olive oil, one-third part of which is as excellent as the best that ever came 


| Jews, (it was not permitted to Christians to have slaves at all, and Jews could | from Provence, whilst the rest, though inferior, was found to be useful and of 


have none who professed Maliometanism.) were generally better off than those 
that were the property of the state. In the city they mostly servedas dumestics ; 
in the country their agricultural intelligence often raised them to the rank of bai- 
liffs on estates, and there were instances of their becoming such favourites in 
families as to cause scandal and amputation of heads, on account of intimacy 
with wives and daughters. The Christian slaves who were taken into the do- 
mestic service of the Dey were also comparatively fortunate. ‘They had little 
to do, they were well clothed, and fed sumptuously, and when they pleased their 
owners, it is probable that their only suffering (though, alas! it was asad only) 
were their longings to return home, and the ennui of domestic confinement. 
Besides the European Consuls and their families and secretaries, there were 


some other free Christians, such as merchants, artists, and Catholic as wel! as | ; wee . 
To all this class of | more than five or six proprietors who are occupied in the culture of the olive and 


Greek spirituals, who were permitte: to exist at Algiers. 


persons the proprietors of Christian slaves used to let them out as servants on | tb 
| France, granting capital and industry, there can be no manner of doubt. 


moderate terms, and on the assurance that the hirer would be responsible if the 
slave escaped. 
they required to repair at night to the bagnios, where, according to law, all 
slaves were to be shut up after daylight. Some of them afier a time left the 
service of their patrons with money or credit enough to be able to set up taverns, 
where, by the sale of wine and spirits, they would sometimes make enough to 
purchase their ransom, and to return to Europe richer than they had left it. But 
the security exacted from free Christians against the elopement of such pro- 
legecs was severe and dangerous; nay, the patron was even responsible to the 
proprictor for the value of the slave in case of his death. So the free Christian, 
it may be easily imagined, were very cautious as to the objects of their cau- 
tionry, and even when they. gave it, generally required their fellow believer to 
wear a token of his obligation to them, Some free strangers from Christendom 
| having seated themselves one day ina tavern, and calied for wine, mine host 
brought it into them limping with an iron circle on one of his legs. ‘** What,” 
| said they, “* Boniface, do you keep this house, and are you yet a slave ?”"—* ] 


| am so, nominally,’ he answered; ‘*a Moor is my proprietor, but Mr. so-and-so | 


ismy patron, God bless him !—he set me up in this shop, and gives security 
against my quitting Algiers without notice.”-—* Does the law oblige you to wear 
that iron?”’—** No; ”’ said the arch fellow, * I wear it only to oblige my pa- 
tron.”"—* Does he distrust you then ?”°—**Oh dear me, no!—no more than he 
distrusts his own wife; but just by way of a ceremony, he gave his wife a ring 
to wear on her finger, and in the same way he gave me this iron ring to wear 
, above my ancle.”’ In reality, however, the ancle ring was not so easily slipt off 
| as a finger one, and its notoriety was some security to the patron. Where is 
patronage to be found without a badge? 

Lastly, as a mitigating circumstance in Christian slavery at Algiers, it is but 
| fair to mention, that when slaves were ill-treated, they bad a right to repair 
either to the Dey’s palace, or to the nearest Maraboot or Mahometan chapel. and 
there to prefer their complaint. If the case of ill usage was proved, the pro- 
priector was admonished ; if it occurred twice, the slave was taken without com- 
pensation from his cruel master and transferred to another proprietor. Here 
there was at least some sceming recognition of the rights of humanity. But 
put all the above circumstances together, and place Algerine slavery in its mild- 
| est light, it was still an atrocity that reproaches the tardiness of its extinction. 

The slave's right to appeal to the Dey in case of hard usage must have been 
| forthe most part the next thing to a mockery. Those candid travellers who are 
disposed rather to amooth than to aggravate our horror at the lot of the captives. 
adimit that those who laboured at the public works were sometimes taxed to ex- 
j treme toil, and that the numbers shut up every night in the bagnios suilered 
dreadfully from their hard beds, and the filth and stench of their incarceration 

Altogether, whatever may become of the colony, let us thank the F; 


och for 
having at least obliterated the last vestiges of Christian slavery 

The history of that evil, now so happily avolished, may teach us that there is 
a moral reaction in the universe, which seldom leaves crimes without a progeny 
of crimes, and that the source of every great act of injustice may generally be 
traced up to some preceding one. The Roman Catholics were taught persecu- 
| tion by Roman Pagans, and thev bequeathed their lessons to the Protestants, 
who, from Calvin down to the Irish Orangemen, retaliated on Catholics. In like 
j manner Christ tavery at Algiers had its origin inthe reflux of revenge and 
| fanat ! m Africa back to Europe, after the Moors had bec riven will 
! erueity of S As oftenas the M s sl v you the to of 

Barbarossa, they call hiun their avenger. Nor should it be forgot bon 


Thus a few of the captives found Christian homes, nor were | 


some value. 
| From all that I can learn and observe, there seems to me to be no doubt that 
the intertropical productions, which the Algerine Regency is capable of rearing, 
might become * source of great wealth to France, and very soon make the coun- 
| try swarm with a prosperous population, if the difficulty of introducing abundant 
capital could be overcome. At present, whilst capital with us obtains some four 
per cent., it varies here, according to the confidence of the lender, from twelve 
to sixty percent. This high rate of interest is palpably an obstacle to agricul- 
tural, or | should perhaps rather say horticultural, speculation; I mean to the 
rearing of those products which require patience and expense. Accordingly it 
is a fact, and one which I give with deliberate certainty, that out of the whole 
number of European colopists settled here, between 300 and 400, there are not 


the mulberry—two products about the success and valuableness of which to 
As to 
what may be gained by the culture of indigo, cochineal, senna, cotton, tobacco, 
| wine, and some other articles, a question may be raised, though in my humble 
| mind there is no scepticism as to the immense wealth that might be derived 

from Algerine wine and tobacco. But still, allowing that point to be debateable, 
nobody questions that fleet-loads of silk and oil might be freighted from Algiers. 
, And what is likely to prevent this eventually! Why the scarcity of capital, and 
the want of a public bank to supply the horticulturist on the security of his 
land. Almost ninety-nine out of an hundred of the settlers are forced to get an 
immediate livelihood by rearing grain and vegetables which very poorly repay the 
expense of cultivation. ‘The most eminent of them, a M. Couput, last year 
made some £150 sterling by his farm. A few rich men amuse themselves with 
pretty experiments ; but this is all child’s work with regard to the chance of 
France ever repaying by importations the heavy expenses of her colony. How 
is capital then to be got!) Why I think it might be obtained simply by making 
free ports of all the ports of the Regency; English capital, I conceive, would 
then flow into Algiers, and millions of our money would bring double the in- 
terest that it now fetches in England. 

I mentioned this opinion to some of the moat influential French officers, both 
civil and military. The latter class listened to the idea with an air of polite but 
jealous cvolness. ‘Ah! you Englishmen,” they said, ‘‘ are true patriots, and 
you can see nothing in the world without wishing England to benefit by it, but 
what right has England, with so many colonies, to grudge France the fairly-won 
and exclusive possession of Algiers!” I said, * You mistake me, we don’t 
grudge you Algiers; England would not accept of your colony if you were to 

offer it to her as a present to-morrow.” Still it has been only a few of the more 
' intelligent French officers that I have been able to make converts to this truth, 
—that England does not envy France the possession of Algiers. France is at 
this moment paying nearly a million and a half sterling a year for the right of 
maintaining 27,000 soldiers on the coast, who are decimated every year, and who, 
with their blockhouses. occupy a few miles of territory around Algiers, Oran, 
and Bona. M. Lacroutz, the banker. treated my suggestion in a different man- 
ner from the military men; “It is my firm opinion,” he said, “that the wisest 
thing France could do would Le to make the Algerine ports al! free.” 


If you are not already tired with my remarks, please to remember that I was 
lately speaking of the outlets to the country from the town of Algiers, and con- 
ceive me cicerone-ing you in imaginatien out of the gate of Babazoun. Leaving 
that gate on the right, you are ied by a fine spacious road, cut on the side of the 
hill by the orders of the Doke of Ragusa, and very creditable to his memory. 
In ascending, it is vleasant to look back below. ‘There is a palm tree that, with 
its feathery foliage, gives an Oriental characterto the scene. Whether it isa 
ventieman or a lady tree I do not know ; but whichsoever it is, it is fruitless, be- 
cause it stands alone, for palm trees will not fructily unless they grow in couples. 

| They have no notion of single blesseduess Heaven smile on the gellant vege- 
tables! 

You see also from this aacent several picturesque Maraboot chapels, and the 
guide pointed out to me a spot which he said was the tomb of Barbarossa 
Atthe top of this bill you get to the great road that goes towards Donera and 


y with its mighty blue 


Boufaric. From this eminence the view is superb—the ba 

( ci . fringed with creamy foam—the white cour houses wit their 
orange-gardens—the maraboots, interspersed with here and there a paim-tree— 
the fj n below, where t vapours of the river Arach, as tt ¢ scharges ilself at 
( : Matifou, are seen sporting the sun, and the noble mountains towering 
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Debind the Metidjah. All these objects, when I looked around me, filled me 
with but vain regrets that I had not beside me some capital artist to note the 
scene. The French sent hither the younger Verney ; but he is long returned ; 
and I have never been able to get asight of his Algerine sketches. But Eng- 
Jand is exuberant in painters; and why are none of them here? What studies 
would not Wilkie find among the Arabs and Kabyls,—the laughing negrves and 
the merry Jew-boys of the market-place! What scope on these sea-shores for 
the grace of Callcott! and what mountain lights and shades for the sublimity of 
Turner! The altitude of those mountains! find differently estimated. I love 


them too well to quarrel aboot a few hundred toises as to their stature ; but the | 


highest of them seem to me to be twice the height of Ben Nevis. They have 
an aspect peculiarly bold. Stretching in a long sweep, with visibly deep indenta- 
tions and rayines—with cliffs that are porpled, and masses of precipices that are 
bronzed by the sun; they strike the fancy—if one may compare mountains to 
men—as seldier-featured beings, that bid defiance to invasion. And full sure, 
amidst those passes, the Kabyles have eften taught both the Turks and French, 
that Freedom is a mountain-nymph. ! 

But the ascent to this excursion is too fatiguing for a pedestrian excursion, 
and at noon it is apt to be too sunny fora ride. You should go out thither on 
horseback, when the cryer from the minaret is chaunting to matin prayers, and 
when the canvon iu the harbuur announces day-break—whilst the jackal and 
hyena are skulking home through the dewy nopals—and whilst the daylight is 
dlushing in Heaven like the life-blood returning to a lovely countenance. 

The only foot promenade you can well enjoy at Algiers is on the outside of the 
gate Bab-cl-Oued. The most interesting place to which this outlet takes you 
after you pass the fort of twenty-four hours (so called, because it is said to have 
been built within that time), and the burial grounds, is the place still called the 
Dey’s Gardens, which contain many buildings, marble-paved courts, and magnifi- 
centfountains. The edifices, by the side of which the French have built nume- 
rous wooden barracks, have been converted tntoa military hospital, whilst the garden 
grounds are laid out as an experimental nursery for rearing the chief botanical 





I was, moreover, surprised, for I had been told that be was uncommonly shy to | ment of the journal kept at his desire, from which an extract has already been 


others, and willingly conversed with noone. They were afraid to introduce me 
to him, and I was forced to seek him out alone. He has three residences, in which 
he alternately buries himself, one in the country, one in town, and the third in 
the suburbs ; here at last I found him in the third story. Without being announ- 
ced, | entered—he was seated at the piano. I mentioned my name—he was very 
friendly, and asked, ** Would I like to hear a song he had just composed !’’—there- 
upon be sang with such a shrill and piercing voice, that its plaintiveness re-acted 
on the hearer, ** Kennst du das land.” * Tell me, is nut that beautiful!” he said 
with animation—“ rarely beautiful !—I will sing it again!’? My cheerful praise 
delighted him. ‘ Most men are fouched by what is good, but these are no artist- 
natures—artists are ardent ; they do not weep!” 

How much of the peculiar genius of Beethoven’s music is conveyed in these 
few words !—upon which, were this the fitting place, pages of comment might 
be written, 

*“* * * He accompanied me home, and on the way thither, he said those 
fine things concerning art, which I have already mentioned; during this he 
spoke so loud, standing still in the street the while, that it required some courage 
to listen to him -—he spoke with great passion, and in a manner too startling to 


| leave me any recollection that we were in the street :—every one was surprised 


productions which the French are ambitious of cultivating in Africa. This Bab- | 
el-Oued Pépiniére, however, is on a much smaller scale than the one to which | 


you go out by Babazoun ; it contains only a few acres. Here I have made ac- 


quaintance with the worthy and accomplished Mr. Maris, the head physician of | 


the hospital, who allows me to come down every morning with a napkin full of 
wild flowers, the botanical names of every one of which he writes for me ona 
slip of paper, besides teaching me how to preserve the flowers. Domesticated 
with him, and equally hvusoitable, I find two twin brothers, who are the head 
botanists of the now existing establishment. Their likeness in form and face 
makes them perfectly undistinguishable, even when they are together, and they 
speak and laugh so similarly, that if you were to shut your eyes in overhearing 
their conversation, you would swear that it was a man speaking to himself. 
Their studies and progress in life have been the same, and their very souls seem 
to be twins. 

In those Gardens of the Dey you meet with both the cotton-tree and the cot- 


ton-bush, the sugar-cane, and thecochineal insect, feeding on that particular | 


species of the Indian cactus which is without prickles. And how are these pro- 
ductions prospering. you willask me?) Why the botanists who tend them tell 
me they are succeeding admirably, and of the candour of those men I[ entertain 
not a doubt ; but may not their very devotedness tothe culture of them make 
them over-sanguine in their hopes? And supposing that those productions thrive 
well in a snug nursery, is that a sure prognostic that they wil! repay the cost of 
extensive ficld-cultivation? On this subject. it would require the practical expe- 
rience of a tropical farmer to speak with confidence. Commend me, therefore, 
to the sagacity of a young Dutchman whose acquaintance I have made here 
His father has given him several thousand pounds to buy land and settle asa 
colonist. The land, he told me, he had bought fora trifle ; but that he should 
not put a spade or a plough into it, till he had been a year and a half on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and studied there the cultivation of sugar, indigo, &c.; for 
this purpose he is embarking for America. 

Close by the Dey’s Gardens and Palace, there are buildings now employed as 
barracks, which were formerly used asa Poudriére. If I understane that French 
word rightly, it means a powder-mill; a palace and a powder-mill in Juxtaposi- 
tion—is not that a droll alliteration? And yet this was the palace where the Deys 
used to keep their finest women. Did their highnesses wish to blow up the beau- 
tiful creatures in some case of emergency? No, surely, forthey exposed them- 
selves to the same peril. And this powder-mill stood so close to the sea, that an 
enemy’s bomb-ship might have thrown a shell into it, without advancing danger- 
ously clese tothe neighbouring batteries. ‘The last Dey however had, for many 
years, discontinued to live in this country-house, having removed up to the Cas- 
saba, from the fear of a blow up ef a different nature among his Janissaries.— 
{ To be continued next week.] 

—~p— 


GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH A YOUNG 
LADY. 
[1. Goéthe’s Briefwechsel, Gc. 2%. Tagebuch.] Berlin, Diimmler; London, 
Black. [ Continued from the last Albion. ] 

To a foreign reader, the anecdotes and descriptions containedin such a familiar 
correspondence as this, have an attraction quite peculiar. To know something 
of the temper, the personal bearing. and household discourse of those whom we 
have learned to admire ata distance for their deeds or works, is a privilege gene- 
rally reserved for a few alone. 
the gifted ef any place or nation is a precious thing,—itis perhaps desirable, with 
respect to the great poets and artistsof Germany, beyond all others. In a coun- 
try where formal «sage and convention have made less progress than elsewhere 
in levelling the outward exhibitions of character or humour, the tone of an origi- 





| mystery of harmonies. 


to see him enter with me in the midst of a large party assembled to dine with 
us. After dinner, without being asked, he went to the instrument, and played 
long, and wonderfully: his pride, as well as his genius, was excited, and under 
such an impulse his mind creates the inconceivable, and his fingers execute the 
impossible.” 

‘The following passage, wherein Beethoven describes the progress of a con- 
ception in his mind, and its development in a musical form, will be regarded as 
a revolution of no common interest. 

** Beethoven remained standing in the oppressive heat of the sun, and said, 
‘Goethe’s poems exercise a ¥ast power over me, not merely by the meaning 


they contain, but by their rhythm as well:—I become disposed and urged to 


composiiion by this language, which, as if by a spiritual influence, ascends to 
the forms of a higher erder of arrangement, and already contains in itself the 
Then, as it were from a central point of inspiration, I 
must evolve the melody on all sides—I follow it, and eagerly recall it again; I 


see it escape me, vanish amidst the multitude of different impulses that start up, | 
—again I seize upon it with renewed passion—I cannot part with it—I must | 


multiply it in every form of modulation with quick rapture—and at the last mo- 
ment [ obtain triumphant mastery over the first musical thought—observe,— 
now, that is a symphony !"” 

And what symphonies indeed were they,—born, as we now learn, in the very 
bosom of peetry, and tostered into the fulness of living power, by one himself a 
great poet! 

‘*He took me toa grand rehearsal, with full orchestra,—there I sat quite 
alone in a box, in the vast unlit space; single gleams of light stole through 
crevices and knot-holes in the walls, dancing like a stream of glittering sparks. 
—There I saw this great genius exercise his sovereignty—O, Goethe! no 
Kaiser or king feels so entirely his power, and that all might proceeds from him- 
self, as this Beethoven! He stood there with such firm decision—his gestures, 
his countenance expressed the completion of his creation; he prevented every 
error—every misconception, not a breath but was under command—all were set 
in the most sedulous activity by the majestic presence of his mind. One might 
prophesy that a spirit like this, in its later perfection, will one day appear as the 
ruler of a world.” 

From these delightful remembrances we may now turn to share the fair he- 
roine’s sympatuy with the gallant men of the Bavarian Tyrol, whose sufferings 
and constancy she may be said almost to have had under her very eyes during 
her residence at Munich. The alliance of the Bavarian house with Napoleon, 


_ our readers will recoilect, compelled the court of Munich to persecute as rebels 
| those brave mountaineers, when striking for the cause of Austria—by whom, 


| alas! they were so shamefully ill-requited. 


At Munich, therefore, all avowed 
interest in the success of the gallant Tyrolese was regarded as a mark of disaf- 


fection, and was not without danger; but Bettine was too young to enter into | 


reasuns of state, and too generous to conceal her cordial sympathy ; and in no 
instance, we think, does she appear more thoroughly Jove-worthy than in the 


unaffected display of her anxiety for the “ puir hill folk,’’ or in her warm indig- | 


nation at the close of their unfortunate struggle. We snatch a trait here and 
there from the many letters written during the war, and all full of the subject 
‘“* They have said good-bye to operas and music; the illustrious lover of the 
prima donna goes to the wars; the academy hangs out mourning lamps, and 
covers her face till the storm shall pass by: and thus all are in silent weary 
waiting for the enemy—who, perhaps, after all, will not come. I, too, am ina 
ferment, and that on the revolutionary side. The Tyrolese! Iam for them, as 
you may imagine. Oh! I am weary of hearing our neighbour's flute from the 


| attic, panting through its passages all night long!—the drum and the trumpet, 


The enjoyment of this nearer intercourse with | 


they make the heart bound! 
*O, had I a doublet, and breeches, and hat !’ 


I would run over to the plain-faced, right-hearted Tyrolese, and make their fair 
green standard flap in the wind. I have a great aptness for stratagein, and were 
I but once there, I could certainly do them some service. My money is all gone ; 


a good fellow, an apothecary, invented a scheme for conveying it to the Tyrol- | 


ese prisoners that are kept in strict confinement here. ‘The grated windows of 
the prison face an unoccupied space by the river; there were gathered all day 
long a pack of naughty boys pelting them with mud; towards evening we went 


| thither: while one of us, next te the sentinel, cried out, * What smoke is that 


nal mind is heard with universal distinctress in the slightest utterance of speech | 


er action; and the domestic history of aman of genius is hardly less noticeable 
than b/s deliberate productions. 
by such a guide as our fair letter-writer, into friendly converse with the chosen 


spirits of her country ; to observe in their unreserved discourse the influence of | 
their several callings, and to behold amongst them the muse of the poct and of | 


the artist, not merely honoured with a ceremonious worship, but beloved as the 


It is therefore exceedingly delightful to be led, | 


companion in all circumstances of daily life. Every page, alinost, of the volumes | 


now before us records some familiar trait or remembrance of persons whom dis- 
tance (as Madame Staé! has happily remarked) had taught us to regard as belong- 
ing to the past. 
genius, whose marvellous and subtle power has given to music a compass and a 
mastery that none before him had ever dared toconceive. In 1810 our young 
friend Bettine visited Vienna, accompanied by her relation Savigny, the distin- 
guished jurist ; and here she became acquainted with the great composer, whom 
eur readers will be glad to approach in the fcllowing passages : 


Amongst these we rejoice to meet Beethoven, that unequalled 


“It is of Beethoven that [ will now speak to you--with him I have forgutten | 


you and all the world beside ; my judgment is indeed still unripe, but I do not 


therefore err when I assert (what at present is not yet perhaps understood or | 


believed), that he strides far beyond the intellectual advance of all otber men,— 
and shall we ever come upwith him ?—IJ doubt it! Ifhebutlive until the mighty 
and exalted enigma that resides in his soul has ripened to its highest perfection ; 
—yes, if he but accomplish his highest aim, he will certainly place in our hands 
the key to a spiritual revelation, which shall bring us one step nearer to true hap- 
piness.” 

This enthusiastic prophecy will appear extravagant enough to those who are 
woutto regard the art musical with the contemptuous eyes of our dear country- 
men :—we will, however, let our animated little philosopher proceed in her cun- 
fession of faith, however startling -— 


* To youl need not fearto acknowledge that I believe in a divine magic, | 


which is the element of our spiritual nature ;—and this magic Beethoven employs 
in his art; all relating toit that be canteach you is pure magic—every position 
is the organization of a higher Being—and thus indeed does Beethoven feel 


himself to be the founder of a new stage of advance for the senses in the | 


spiritual life. * * * All the busy cares of mankind move to and fro before him 
like a machine,—he alone, from sources withiu himself, freely creates the unex- 
pected—the unembodied. What is intercourse with the world to such as he, 


gone down, hardly casts a look abroad—forgetting all care for his bodily susten- 
ance, and rapicly carried past the flat shores of daily life on the stream of inspira- 
tion! He said to me himself, ** When I open my eyes, I cannot chose but sigh, 
for what I behold is at enmity with my faith, and I am forced to despise the world, 
which has no conception that music is a higher revelation than all their wisdom 
and philosophy :—itis the wine which inspires new creations; and I am the 
Bacchus that crushes out this noble juice for mankind, and makes their spirits 
drunk ; and when they are sobered again,—then you see what a world of things 
tkey have fished up to bring back with them to dry /andagain. J have no friend: 
I must needs live alone with myself, but I well know that God is nearer me in 
my art than others: I commune with him without fear: evermore have I ac- 
knowledged and understood him; and I am not fearful concerning my music, 
no evil fate can befall it ;—and he to whom itis become intelligible, must become 
free from all the paltriness that the others drag about with them.” 

Here let us interrupt the course of Bettine’s description fora moment, in order 
to point attention to the spirit of highly- wrought and devout enthusiasm, in which 
the great artist looked on the object of his labours We have long felt. in our 
admiration of Lis noble works, that no vulgar purpose can have influenced their 
production ; and it is in the highest degree interesting and instructive to be showr 
what were indeed his views of the scope and worthiness of the art which h: 
raised to an eminence hitherto unreached. 

“ All this Beethoven said to me the first time I saw him ; a feoling of reverence 
pierced through me as he uttered his mind to me with such friendly openness ;— 


33, 


in the distance !* and the man turned round to look, the other showed to the 
prisoners the glittering coin as he wrapped it in paper, and then made it up into 
a ball with the mud; * Now, take heed ’’—said he; and he threw it at the Ty- 
rolese ; in this manner we succeeded several times—the sentinel was quite 
pleased that the naughty boys could aim so truly.” 

In anuther place :-— 

**T have no spirit and no wit left: oh! had I buta friend, who would take me 
by night ‘ over the hills and far away!’ The Tyrolese in this cold season are 
lying amidst the rocks with their wives and children—and their heroic breath 
warms all the atmosphere. When I ask Count Stadion if the Archduke Charles 
will not also certainly forsake them, he folds his hands together, and says, ‘that 
I will not survive!’ 

‘Why then should I weep for those that have breathed out their life with 
such joyfal enthusiasm '—what makes me thus lament !—here there needs no 
pity but for me, who must constrain myself so hardly to endure these things. * * 

**]T have the second sight, Goethe! I see the tall, mighty oaks, the dwellings, 
the men, the green meadows—the happy flocks, the fondly tended wealth of this 
people of heroes—I see all clothed with greater beauty ascend with them to 
heaven,—all, even to the trusty hound, that, in defence of his master, like him 
despised death. * * 

“To-day is the 18th of May—the trees are all in bloom—what will happen 
yet ere the fruit ripens; Yesterday eve the sky glowed redly over the Alps 
vonder—not with the fires of sunset! No! with the flames of slaughter.— 
There were they perishing in the flames—the mother with her sucking child !— 
here all was resting in the silent peace of night, and the dew was cooling the 
grass—there the blaze was baking to a cinder the ground soaked with noble 
blood! [ spent haif the night on the tower in the palace garden—looking at the 
ruddy glow—and know not what to think of it; nor could [ pray, for it profits 
them not, and God's destiny is greater than all sorrow, and outweighs every 
lamentation. 
fervent entreaty ?” 

**My last dream this morning !—there came to me, on a battle field, a man of 
gentle countenance and steadfast bearing ; (it may be Hofer ;) he stood amidst 
the dead bodies and said to me. * All these died with great joyfulness P At the 
same instant I awoke in tears.” 

With one other passage, written on hearing the tidings of Hofer’s execution, 
we must complete the interesting pictare. 


“I had followed Hofer step by step. How often, after the burden and heat 


| of the day, has he lain concealed throughout the deep night in the lonely moun- 
whom the sunrise finds already at his noble task, and who, even when the sun is } 


tains, and taken counsel with his own pure conscience ! and this man, whose 
soul, unsoiled by one serious fault, lay open to all, an example of innocence and 
heroism, has now at last, on the 20th of February, suffered death, as the com- 
pletion of his great destiny. How could it be otherwise? 


Was he to live on, 
and endure disgrace, like the rest ? 


It might not be ; and thus God has ordain- 
ed it for the best, that he, after a brief pause from this bright, patriotic inspira- 
tion, in full strength and consciousness of his desert, and worse, contrary to his 
destined fate, should be torn for ever from his wretched country! For a fort- 
night he lay in the dungeon at Porta Molina, with many other Tyrolese. He 
received his sentence with unshaken steadfastness. They would not let bim 
take leave of his beloved countrymen; the drums drowned the wailing and 
lamentation of the Tyrolese prisoners. By the hands of the priest he sent 
them all the money he had left; and requested they might be told, that he went 
to death with good cheer, and looked for their prayers to attend him on his way. 
As be passed by the doors of their prison, they all fell on their knees and wept. 
At the place of execution, he said, * he stood before his Creator, and, standing, 
would yield up his spi it to him’ He gave the corporal a piece of money, coined 
during his administration, with the charge, ‘dhat he should bear witness that, in 
his latest moments, he felt himself bound to his unfortunate country by every tie 
of constant faith :*—and then he cried out, * Fire!’ * * I must close my letter : 


| what more could I write to you '—the whole world has lost its colour for me 1” 


young votary. 
i 


It is but justice to the poet, to whom these letters were addressed, to give 

one speciinen of the manner in which he returned the various offerings of his 
r : : : 

The following graceful little note was written iu acknowledg- 


Ah! if yearning grief be prayer, why hath not God heard my | 


made :— 
|  ‘ Dear Bettine,—I have again been guilty of an oversight, in omitting to men- 
, tion the reception of your diary. You must think me unworthy of se beautiful 
a gift; and yet I cannot convey in words what I owe to you. You are my only 
dearest child; to whom I joyfully owe every bright glance into a spiritual life ; 
which, without you, perhaps, I should never more have enjoyed. The book is 
treasured up in a place where I keep continually within reach all your dear let- 
‘ters, so full of beauty. For these [can never thank you sufficiently ;—only 
‘this I may say, that [ let no day pass without turning them over. At my win- 
| dow grew a carefully tended selection of graceful foreign plants. Every new 
' flower and bud that welcomes me at early morning is cropped, and deposited, 
; according to the Indian custom, as a‘ grass-offering,’ in your dear book. All 
| that you write is a spring of health, whose crystal drops impart a joy to my life. 
Continue to bestow on me this refreshment, which is now become necessary to 
me.”’ 
‘‘We must now conclude; without, however, having exhausted a tenth part 
'of the passages marked for extraction. We have, it may be hoped, exhibited 
| enough to justify the praise bestowed upon a publication, the equal of which, 
| in vivacity and original character, we have not met with for many a day.”’ 
| —— 
EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL KEPT DURING A 
RESIDENCE IN LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 
Continued from the Albion of November 7. 

Wednesday, June 17th.—Aroused by a violent knocking at my door. 
| is the matter!” said I, startled by the noise. 
|  **Getup, Sir, for Heaven’s sake, get up,’ cried the chambermaid : “ the house 
| is o’ fire!” 

‘+The house on fire! What's o'clock !’’ inquired I. 
, * Almost six, Sir. Get up. get up, get up!” 

“Only six o'clock? and the house on fire!” To this there was no reply ; 
| for the chambermaid having fulfilled ber duty by communicating the intelligence 
| to me, was proceeding in her laudable occupation of alarming such of the lodgers 
| as were still (to speak poetically) ‘in the arms of Morpheus.” 

Albeit unused to pay my respects to the Sun at his levée, the preset provoca- 
tion was irresistible. Rising early for the idle purpose of * brushing with early 
| feet the morning dew,” and listening to the matin song of the lark, is one thing ; 
, performing the same disagreeable exploit to avoid being burned in one’s bed, is 

another: so I arose and dressed. Expected, as the smallest compensation for 
| this untimely disturbance, that I should be enabled to enrich this my journal 
with an account of the dangers I had to encounter in making my way through 
; clouds of curling smoke, and volumes of the ‘* devouring element’’—of rushing 
; along corridors and down stair-cases enveloped in flame—haply of snatching a 
female young and beautiful from the ‘awful jaws of destruction.” Alas! no 
| such good fortune was mine. On opening my door I was regaled, to be sure 
with a very disagreeable odour of soot; but, disappointment ineffable! I walked 
| down stairs uninterrupted by either of the antagonist for whose opposition I had 
| prepared myself. No where was a blaze, or even a single spark of fire, to be 
seen ; and, to render my mortification complete. in reply to my anxious inquiries 
concerning the whereabout and the extent of the conflagration, I was informed 
by Scorewell that it was only the kitchen-chim/ey which had been o’ fire, but 
| that he, assisted by the waiter, had succeeded in extinguishing it with a bucket 
| of water or two! ! thought I, with asigh. In about 


“ What 


** And was it for this! 
| half-an-hour after the event—time enough to have allowed vf the ‘‘ Green 
| Dragon” being burnt to the ground—three ragged little boys, headed by the 

parish beadle, came dragging along a fire-engine somewhat bigger than a wheel- 

barrow. Having waited for sometime, with eyes anxiously fixed on the building, 

and nothing occurring to require their services, ** Come, boys,” said the liveried 
| guardian of the public safety, with a shake of the head, and ina melancholy 
tone: ‘*Come boys, take the engine back again: ¢here’s no hope.” This re- 
minded me of the complaint of a certain person, well known as a subscriber to 
most of the public charities, and follower of the public sights and amusements 
| of London, that although he had been a Life-Governor of the Humane Society 
for nearly four months he had not yet seen any one drowned ! 

There is, generally speaking, a beautiful proportion in things. The destruc- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament by fire was, for some time, the prevailing 
topic of conversation in London : in like manner, the fire in Scorewell’s kitchen- 
chimney obliterated the remembrance of the losing and the finding of Miss 
Cripp’s bag, and became the talk of all Little-Pedlington during the whole of 
this day. Compared with the relative extent, population, and importance of the 
two towns, the interest of the two events is about equal. The political econo- 
nist, perhaps, and the statistician (if that be the term) may think lightly of this 
notion; yet I apprehend there is something in it which might be wortk the con- 
sideration of the moralists or the observer of manners, nevertheless 

Well; having been at the trouble of rising at six o'clock I will not go to bed 
again, although it be now no more than seven. I have occasionaily heard the 
pleasures and advantages of early rising extolled—especially by Hobbleday. I 
must be unlucky indeed if, from this experiment, I do not derive some benefit ; 
| though, as it is my first, my expectations are wisely moderate. 

Walked into the town. Had the satisfaction of seeing the shutters taken 
down from several shop-windows; a very pretty sight; though, as none of the 
various commodities intended for sale are exhibited till later in the day, that is 
' all there was to see. Passing a door, was almost choked by a cloud of dust 

and dirt suddenly broomed out by a young gentleman who was sweeping the shop. 
| A little farther on encountered another young gentleman, who, witha huge 
} watering-pot, was describing large figures of eight on the pavement, whistling 

all the while. Endeavoured to skip out of reach of his fountain, first on one 

side, then on the other. Received at each a plentiful supply of water about the 
legs. Unacquainted, as yet, with early-morning etiquette; so as the young gen- 
| tleman did not beg my pardon, but, with an unconcerned air, continued to whistle 
| and to water, I thought it might be proper to beg Ais. Did so. ** No offence,” 

said the young gentleman. ‘lurning the corner of a street, came in contact with 
| a chimney-sweeper : my appearance not improved by the collision ‘* All right 

again !"’ exclaimed a facetious baker, who had run against me within the same 
minute. An admirable illustration of the principle of compensation, certainly. 
A butcher’s boy, turning suddenly round to nod to an acquantance, struck me a 
smart blow on the head with the corner of his tray, out of which aleg of mut- 
ton was jerked by the concussion: received, at the same time, a weill-merited 
rebuke, though in not very choice terms, for my awkwardness. Nearly thrown 
down by a milkman’s swinging one of his sharp-riramed pails against my legs : 
the consequence was a bruised shin, the injury of my trowsers, and a copious 
effusion of milk. Preparing to express my displeasure at the man’s careless- 
ness; but it being the unanimous opinion of three market-women, a bricklayer’s 
labourer, two dustmen, an itinerant tinker, the chimney-sweeper aloresaid, 
[who’strengthened the evidence against me by crying out, “ Vy, he run against me 
just now,” and: pointing to my dress in support of bis testimony,] together with 
av old lady with a basket of matches, a young one selling water-cresses, a brick- 
dust man, and knife grinder, by whom I was immediaicly surrounded—it being 
the unanimous opinion, I say, of this respectable assemblage that I ought to 
make the man some compensation for the loss of his milk, | gave him half-a- 
crown, rubbed my shins, and walked on. 

Proceeded to a less frequented part of the town—the Crescent. Counted 
seven housemaids beating the dust out of door-mats, and five others trundling 
mops. Didn't suffer much inconvenience from either of those operations, as [ 
contrived to keep as far as possible out of the spkere of their influence by walk- 
ing in the muddy carriage-road. Saw several pretty heads peeping through the 
iron railings of the areas, in close conversation with juvenile butchers, bakers, 
grocers, and other chargés d’affaire of various tradesmen—occupied, no doubt, 
in delivering their mistresses’ orders for the day. Witnessed an interesting in- 
cident—an act of charity !—a footman giving broken victuals to a beggar-girl. 
Concealed myself behind a projecting door-way and paused to moralize the scene. 

The beggar-girl was pretty; and though all tattered were her garments, her 
person was plump and sleek ; whilst her cheek glowed—not wit! the artificial 
hue borrowed by the wealthier and happier of her sex from the emporium of 
Hendry or Delcroix, but—with the tinge which the finger of Hygeia herself had 
imprinted there. In one hand she carried an empty basket covered with a cloth 
—the other bore one single bunch of matches. Smal! was the fan-like bundle 
of the slender and sulphur-pointed shreds, as might well befit a maiden’s hand to 
bear; but the osier-woven pannier was capacious. ‘A footman has a heart,” 
thought I' «Yes, ye lords !—who for your tyrannous oppression and manifold 

crimes are, ere long, to be unlorded—gainsay it as you will—still trample on him 
—=still at your good will and pleasure o’erwhelm with chains and cast in dun- 
geons dire—still, as is your wont—still murder, slay, destroy your humbler fel- 
low worm—I cal! Nature to witness a footman has a heart!”"—She approached 
and he!d towards him her now uncovered basket, whilst he—bis ready hand 
obeying the impulse of his benevolent heart—threw into it the remnants, swept 
in disdain, perhaps, from the groaning table by his pampered and o’er-fed lord— 
those all-despised remnants to her, poor want-stricken maid! an epicurian ban- 
quet. She covered her basket—in an ecstacy of gratitude she approached him 
~<he (his compassionate heart swelling with rapiure as he contemplated the 
object whose life, perhaps, his charity had saved) pressed his lips to hers—a bell 
was heard as from within the house—he, the oppressed slave to its tyrant sum- 
mons, rushed headlong to obey it—she, the fair and virtuous daughter of want 
| and woe, startled at the sound, fled like the timid deer aroused by the insatiate 
hunter’s horn—and vanished from my sight 
With truth may Jubb exclaim, that for Pedlingtonia 
** Plenty all her Cornucopia yields !” 
| when the very “ broken victuals” ‘as such donations are termed) bestowed in the 
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present instance, consisted of arump-steak undressed, a cold roasted fowl minus | I—when eight o'clock comes can’t keep my eyes open; and am half asleep all nose ; then, slowly lowering it, held it out at arm’s length; turned it up—down 


a wing, a quantity of uncooked vegetables, an uncut quartern loaf, and two silyer 
table spoons! These last articles in the list prove, not only that a footman has 
a heart, but that his heart may be susceptible of the most refined delicacy of | 
attention towards the fair sex. ‘In Little-Pedlington alone,” thought I, 
“could be witnessed a scene so interesting and so edifying ; never, surely, hath 
Charity in form so elegant been known to walk up the steps of a London area.” 
Walked on towards Market Square. On my way thither met a gentleman 
who, from his dress, was evidently returning home from a very late party, for it 
was not much past seven o’clock. In walking he turned out his toes in a most 
exemplary style; and trod as lightly as if the streets of Little-Pedlington had 
been paved with burning coals. As he passed, he honoured me with a very | 
low bow. His how was remarkable. He lifted his bat, at arms length, from his 
head, and, in stooping, almost swept the ground with it. On turning to look 
after him, found that this act of politeness was not intended as a singular com- 
pliment to me, for that he did the same thing to every person he met: so that 
his hat was never out of his hand, and no sooner on his head than it was off | 
again. Any common observer would have wondered that he did not wear out 
his hat: my wonder was he did not wear out his head. The constant friction | 
had worn out his hair, for his head was bald. His person small, but finely pro- 
portioned ; and bis dress calculated to exhibit it to the utmost advantage. Black | 
coat, fitted to his form with an accuracy which might have excited the envy of 
one of those wooden blocks we see at the doors of the London emporiums for | 
cheap fashion: waistcoat white, from which rushed a cataract of shirt-frill, | 
ornamented, as Mr. Fudgefield, the auctioneer of Little-Pedlington, would de- | 
scribe it—with an unparalleledly large [mock] diamond [which if it were real 
would be] worth, at least, three thousand pounds: black smalls: open-worked 


| 


black silk stockings, which set off aleg of exquisite form—though a fastidious 
eye, perhaps, might deem it superabundant in calf; and dancing pumps deco- 
rated with huge rosettes of black riband. Between the fore-finger and thumb | 
of the left hand he held a small black cane, with a large black silk tassel depend- | 
ing from it; and, as if to show that he used it as an ornament merely, and 
not for support, he carried it with his fore-arm extended forward, and his elbow 

| 


resting on his hip. Wondered who he could be—satisfied he was not one of the 
nobodies of the place. 

In Market Square saw Hobbleday. Intended to inquire of him who was the 
remarkable gentleman I had just passed ; but, as he was busily occupied—(for | 
he was running about from stall to stall, and, with an earnest countenance, eX- | 
amining the various articles exposed for sale, whispering questions to the mar- 
ket-people, and mysteriously placing his ear to their lips to receive their replies) | 
—I felt it would be ill-timed and improper to divert his attention from what was | 
clearly an affair of some importance to him. Could account for the extraordi- 
nary trouble he was giving himself upon one of only two suppositions: either 
that Hobbleday was Official Inspector of the market; or that he had undertaken, 
as steward for some great entertainment to be given, to purchase the choicest | 
commodities at the most reasonable prices. Did not long remain in doubt, for | 
was speedily joined by my obliging acquaintance. 

‘*Ha! so you're here, eh!” said Hobbleday. 
have a Leginning—sure you'll like early rising when you get used to it. 
is a pity you are so late.” 

‘** Late!” exclaimed I; ‘ why it is but half-past seven !” 

** Bless your soul, my dear fellow; I’ve been here these two hours—since 
half-past five—saw the first basket of cabbages opened.” 

“ He is inspector, then,” thought I. 

‘‘ Prodigious advantage in coming here early—save fifty per cent. in one’s pur- 
chases.”’ 

Withdrew my too hasty conclusion, and resolved that the other supposition | 
must be the true one. 

** Now see here,” he continued ; at the same time drawing a lettuce from his 
pocket : ‘now guess what I paid for this?” 

“Tam not expert at guessing.” replied I; ‘besides, as I am not a house- 
keeper, I am miserably ignorant of the usual cost or value of such commodities.”’ 

** But guess :—do guess.” 

I would not for worlds have it imagined that Hobbleday is a bore; yet, as a 
bore would do, he eleven times reiterated his desire that [ would * guess.” At 
length he continued; delivering the conclusion of his speech with an emphasis 
worthy the importance of the occasion :— 

‘Well; since you can’t guess, I'll tell you. 
such as you see it, only—one—penny !” 

** And is it possible, Mr. Hobbleday,” exclaimed I, with astonishment, “ that 
you have been at the trouble of coming here at five in the morning to purchase a 
penny lettuce!” 

“Trouble, my dear Sir! Bless you, it is no trouble to me: one must do 
something, you know. Besides, as I said before, I save fifty per cent. by it; I 
inust have paid three half-pence for it at a shop.” 

‘* But surely that is not your only purchase !”’ 

“My only purchase?) Why, Sir, this lettuce will serve me two days. 
I'll tell you how I contrive with it. The first day I take my lettuce and 

Here the obliging creature favoured me with a long detail (which occupied 
twenty minutes) of his method of coaxing one penny Jettuce into the perform- | 
ance of two days’ duty. ButasI have mislaid my notes relative to this point, 
I will not venture to trust my memory upon so important a matter. 

** Pray pardon my curiosity,’’ said 1: ** you come here at five in the morning ; 
I find you busied in inspecting all the stalls, and asking questions of all the mar- | 
ket-people ; yet the upshot of all this is the purchase of 5 

** What of that, my dear Sir!’ said Hobbleday (accompanying his words with 
a poke in my ribs ;) ‘sit isn’t for what I buy; but one gets at the price of things 
—one stores one’s mind with knowledge ; information. I'm no boaster; but” 
—(here he drew me down by the collar of my coat till he had brought my ear 
close to his mouth, when he added in an emphatic whisper)—* bul though | 
don’t buy any thing, there’s no man in all Little-Pedlington knows the price of 
things as well as little Jack Hobbleday; and that’s something to be able to 
say,eh!” 

At this moment the gentleman whom I had lately passed crossed the market, 
bowing and bowing and bowing, as before. Inquired of my companion who he 
was. 

** Who !—he !—that ! "—exclaimed Hobbleday, in evident amazement at my | 
ignorance. * Who should he be! That, my dear Sir, is our Hoppy ! ” 

With becoming reverence I looked after this celebrated personage till he had 
bowed himself out of sight 
“ Judging by his dress,” said J, * he must have been up all night at some party 

or assermb!y.”’ 

Hobbleday looked at ine with an expression of countenance and a shake of the 
head which convinced me that J had not, by my remark, raised mysclf in his es- 
tination-—-at least for my notions of the proprietics of society. 

* Assembly !—Party! What can that have to do with his dress! 
saw him dressed otherwise in my life: sunshine or rain-—morning, noon, or 
night. Really, my dear Sir. you seem to forget what he is. Dancing-master! | 
and Master of the Ceremonies, too, of such a place as Little-Pedhngton! how 
should he dress! Must excuse me for saying a cutting thing: bat clear to see 
you have no Master of the Ceremonies of London.” 

Abashed by the rebuke, and unable to boast of such a functionary for poor 
London, I abruptly changed the subject of conversation. ‘Thanked him for the 
letters of introduction which he had sent me to Rummins and to Jubb. Told 
him that, after breakfast, I should avail inyself of them. 

*QO—ah!” said Hobbleday, with something like a show of confusion, which 
J attributed to regret at having just now so deeply wounded my feelings; ** Ah! | 
surely! Have said all you can desire —Ahem !—But you say after breakfast 
Thought you were going to Hoppy’s Public Breakfast, at Yawkivs’s skittle- 
ground, at one o'clock.” 

** So Lintend,” replied I; * bot I shall take breakfast at my inn.” 

** I see—you mean on/y to make a dinner of it, eh!” 

** Nor dinner either,” said I. 

“How odd! Don't you see what the bill says?” said Hobbleday, directing 
my attention to a posting-bill which announced the Grand Public Breakfast. 

“Yes, Mr. Hobbleday, I see: ‘Admission two shillings, refreshments in- 
cluded ’ * 

He interrupted my reading with—* Refreshments ?—Tea and hot rolls, my 
dear fe!low—ham and eggs—you must pay two shillings whether you eat or not; 
so I always make it a rule to “a 

*T continued to read: * Refreshments included, ad lidituin.” 

‘Pooh! nonsense !"’ exclaimed he; ‘limit ’em, indeed! The bill says so, 
to be sure; limit who they please, they don’t limit little Jack Hobbleday, that | | 
can tell you. No, no, my dear fellow ; pay my two shillings—no trifle you know 
—so I make it serve me for breakfast and dinner both. And, I say °—(here he 
brought my ear in contact with his mouth, as before, at the same time honouring 
me with another poke in the ribs)—** And, I say ; half the people who go there 
do the same thing, that J can tell you, /oo.” 

After a moment's pause, ** Now,” continued he, ** I'll carry home my lettuce ; 
and then I'll go to our Universal-Knowledge Society, and read ‘ Guthnie’s Geog- 
raphy * for an hour or two; and then I'll take a nap tor an hour or two; and that 
will just fill up the time till the Breakfast.” 

** A nap so early in the day!” exclaimed J, somewhat astonished 

«Of course,” replied he; ** Nature is Nature ; "—(a philosophical reflection 
which I was not at the moment prepared to dispute ;) and be continued: * Ali! 

my dear fellow, I perceive you know nothing of the pleasures—-of the advantages 
ef early rising. Ah ! for shame! You, who lie in bed till nine or ten, are as | 
fresh asa lark all day long, eh 1—in the evening. ready for anything—read, talk, 
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sing, dance—no wish for bed; no enjoyment of your natural rest, asT have. But 


| Master of the Ceremonies’ Breakfast. 


—spoke in warmest terins—all you can desire. * * * 


| pended over a buffet.) 


| “butif you will have the kindness to inform Mr. 


, engrav ing: 


the rest of the day into the bargain.” 

* * * * ~ * | 
Eleven o’clock.—Two hours to spare between this and the time fixed for the 
Rummins’s public day for exhibiting his 
museum is Friday ; but as his + dear friend,’ and my most obliging acquaintance | 
(who has, as he assured me, * the privilege of introducing a fricnd there on any 
day of the week’’) has furnished me witha flattering letter of introduction to 
the great antiquary, I will at once avail myself of the advantage of it. Under 
such auspices as Hobbleday’s I feel confident of an agreeable reception. But, 
for my own satisfaction, let me once more refer to the exact words of Hobble- | 
day’s kind note to me :— 

** Dear Sir,—Sorry cannot have pleasure of accompanying you to my dear | 
friend Rummins, neither to my worthy friend Jubb. Send letters of introduction | 
Believe me, my dear 
Sir, your most truly affectionate friend, **Joun Hoppiepay.” 

‘« Most truly affectionate friend!” Kind, obliging, warm-hearted Hobbleday ! | 
Yet this is the man stigmatized by Scorewell as ahumbug! O, Friendship, | 
spontancous as it is disinterested and pure! O, shades of Castor and of Pollux! 
O Pylades ! and Orestes, O! You, ye sublime exemplars of the noble passion ! 
If ever About to proceed to Rummins’s [ have not time to work out my | 
apostrophe in a way worthy of the subject. Rut what J mean to say is this: let 
those who complain that Friendship is not to be found on the surface of our 
wicked world—a complaint which I do most devoutly believe to be rarely well 
grounded, except in the case of suchas do not deserve to find it—let them, I 
say, try Little-Pedlington. 

To the residence of Simcox Rummins, Esq., F. S.A. The door opened by a 
little, slim woman, aged and tottering—the finest specimen of the living anti- 
quities of the place I had yet seen—an appropriate appendage to the domestic | 
establishment of the F.S.A. Her age (as I was afterwards told) ninety-four. 
Asked me if I wanted to see * little Master.” 

* Little Master! No,” replied [; ‘* my visit, my good lady, is to Mr. Rum- 
mins, the elder, who is, as Iam informed, a gentleman of near sixty.” 

“'That’s him, Sir,” rejoined the old woman, as she ushered me into a small 
parlour; *‘ but that’s the name he has always gone by with me, and it’s natural 
enough, for I was his nurse and weaned the dear babby when he was only three 
weeks old—as fine a babby as ever war—and he has never been out of my sight 
never since.”” (Without halting in her speech she pointed to a drawing sus- 
‘There he is, bless him! done when he was only three 
years old over the cupboard with a dog behind him in sky-blue jacket and trow- 
sers with sugar-loaf buttons running arter a butterfly in a brown beaver hat just 
afore he was taken with the small-pox with a Brussels lace collar to his shirt and 
an orange in his hand which he bore like an angel thought the poor dear babby’s | 
sufferings 

“« Thankee, thankee, thankee,’’ cried I, forcing a passage through her speech ; 
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It was in vain: for (unlike the generality of ladies of her vocation, who are 
usually not over-communicative of their information concerning the early dis- 
eases, sufferings, and escapes of their interesting charges) she bestowed on ine | 


| a particular account of the ** poor dear babby’s ” (the present illustrious F.S.A ’s) 
| progress through the smnall-pox, chicken-pox, measles, whooping-cough, rash, 


rush, thrush, mumps, dumps, croup, roup, and forty other sublime inventions, 
which I had, or had not, before heard of, for diminishing the numbers of the in- 
fantine population ; nor did she cease till she had safely conveyed him through 
the scarlet fever, which *‘ took him”’—happily, not off—in his fifteenth year. 
She then withdrew to inform Mr. Rummins of my visit. 

Cannot say that I felt at all obliged to the old lady for the information, since 
it must, to a certain extent, diminish my interest in little master’s “ Life and | 
Times,’ which is preparing for the press by Jubb, who will, doubtless, treat of 
those matters with becoming minuteness. 

Being !eft alone, read the various printed ** schemes,” ‘ projects,” and ‘ pros- 
pectuses,” which were scattered about the tables. ‘The great Antiquary’s learn- 
ing almost equalled by his philanthropy and patriotism. All conceived with a 
view to the benefit of the empire at large ; but, as might be expected, to that of 
Little-Pedlington more particularly ; and—as it somehow struck me—mos? par- 
ticularly to the advantage of Simcox Rummins, Esq., F.S. A., himself. Amongst 
many others were the two or three followjog :-— 

“ Prospectus of a Nationa Eprrion of Rummins’s Antiquities of Little-Ped- 
lington. | 

‘When we reflect on the march of intellect: when we reflect on the spread | 
of intelligence : when we reflect on the improvemenis in the art of printing and | 
when we reflect on steam-boats and sail-roads : when we reflect on 
the facility with which all nations of the civilized world are brought into inter- 
course with each other by these means : when we reflect on their mutual anxiety, 
in consequence of such facility, to become acquainted with each other’s T'opo 
graphy and Antiquities: above all, when we reflect on the growing importance 
of Little-Pedlington, it cannot but be a matter of wonder and of regret that, 
although Troy has been illustrated by its Gell, and Athens by its Stuart, our 
town should not as yet have put forth a work worthy of its station in the map of 
Europe, and capable of satisfying the growing desires of society in its present 
more enlightened state. Itis true that Mr. Rummins’s * Antiquities’ in a small 


| duodecimo volume (to be had of the author, price one-and-sixpence) may be 


‘an admirable vade-mecum and pocket companion for the traveller, and which 
no traveller should be without’ (See ‘ Little-Pedlington Weekly Observer, 25th 
Apri!) yet. as that intelligent journal adds, ‘a splendid edition, worthy of our 


| town, and fit for the shelves of the library, is still a desideratum ; and it is dis- 
| graceful to our country that no such monument exists, &c. &c.’ 


“Mr. Rummins, feeling deeply for the honour of his natal town and of the 
kingdom at large, is resolved that this reproach shall no longer have cause for ex- 
istence ; and, regardless of time, labour, and expense, has determined to publish 
an enlarged and improved edition of bis work. 

* Terms. This Narionat Epirion in one volume, post octavo, eimbellished 


j with four elegant lithographic engravings, to be published By suBsCRIPTION, 


price four shillings; one half to be paid at the time of subscribing, and the other 
half to be paid on delivery of the copies. Only five hundred copies will be printed ; 


| and, to prevent delay, the work will goto press as soon as four hundred and fifty 


copies are subscribed for. 
the author only.” 
Patriotic Rummins ! 
** Plan for aiding the Funds of the Little-Pedlington Alms-houses. 
“ Mr. Rommins, having learnt with the deepest and most heart-felt regret, that 
the eloguent Sermon delivered on Sunday last by our highly-gifted curate, the | 


To prevent trouble, subscriptions will be received by 


| Rev. Jonathan Jubb, in favour of the above-nained charity (although it melted the 


hearts, and drew tears from the evea, of a numerous congregation) did not (from 
a varicty of adverse causes) produce (in a pecuniary point of view) the effect 
anticipated (only fourteen shillings and two-pence having been collected at the 
chnreh-deor ;) submits tothe Nobility, Gentry, Visitors, and towns-people of Little- 
Pedlington, who are ever foremost in the heart-soothing work of Charity, the fol- | 
lowing plan for supplying the deficiency. 

“Mr. R. proposes to publish, ia aid of the funds of the said institution, an 
elegant engraving of his lately-acquired treasure, the Helmet of the time of King 
John! ‘The drawing willbe made on stone by Mr. R. himself: and, after five 
hundred copies are sold, at one shilling each, to defray the necessary expenses, 
Mr. R. will present all that may afterwards remain, logether with the copyright 
in the stoncitself, to the trustees for the management of that praiseworthy insti- 


| tution; the whole of the profits thereof to be applied in aid of its funds 2” 


Philanthrome Rummins! 

* Beantifying our ancient and rencrable Church. 

“ The churchwardens and overseers of the parish of Little-Pedlington having, 
in the most prompt and liberal manner, complied with the wish of several of the 
parishioners, * that the roof of our ancient and venerable church be whitewashed :’ 
Mr. Rummins suggests that a general meeting of the inhabitants of the place be 
held at the Green Dragoon, on Wednesday next, at one o'clock, for the purpose 
uf passing a vote of thanks tothose gentlemen. Mr. R., regardless of all per- 
sonal inconvenience to himself, will take the chair ; and hopes and trusts that 
the meeting will be as numerous as the occasion requires. Mr. R. having had thc 
said vote of thanks (which he has gralu:/ous/y drawn up) printed on an elegantly- 
embossed card, each person, on entering the room, wii! have an opportunity o! 
becoming possessed of this memorial of the occasion, price on/y sixpence.” 

Disinterested Rnminins! Pindme such an F. 8. A. elsewhere than in Little- 
Pedlington! 

* Little Master” entered the room. Six-feet-two, and stout in proportion. 
Port and demeanoar dignified—l had almost said pompous—but what else ought 
I to have expected in 20 great aname? Speech, slow and solemn i—pro-nun-cl- 
a ti-on precise, accurate even to inaccuracy, and so distinct as to be almost un- 
inte! lizible—at least to one accustomed, as I had hitherto bee, to the conversation 
of ordinary people, who utter their words in an every-'ay sort of manner. ‘he 
great antiquary deiivered each syllable separately—upon its own responsibility, as 
it were—disconnected from its companions in the same word : in short, as a child 
does when it first gets into * words of three syllabics” in its spelling-book. He 
wore a green shade over his eyes 

Slowly raising his head, so as to enable himself tu see me beneath his green 
shade, he pointed, amongst the p.pers on the table, to the prospectus for bis na- 
tional edition; saying, in asort of taking-it-for-granted tone, ** For this.’ At 
the same time he put a pen into my hand Unable to conprehend what he meant, ; 
I at once delivered to him Hobbleday’s kind letter of introduction, and said, ** No, | 
Sir; for this :” accompanying my words with a bow. and the involuntary “ a-hem” | 
which usually escapes one on feeling perfectly sstisfied that tha/—(such or such | 
a thing)—settlea the business. Rumwmine first raised the letter to the tip of his 


—examined it length- ways, breadth-ways—looked at the superscription—the seal. 
At length he made the solemn inquiry— 

“From whom ?"—(pronouncing it woom)—“ and what may be its ob-ject or 
pur-pawt ?” 

‘Tt is, Sir,” replied J, “a letter of introduction to you, with which your friend 
Mr. Hobbleday has favoured me. I, like the rest of the world, am desircus or 
viewing your museum ; but as my stay in this place till Friday, your public day, 
is uncertain; and Mr. Hobbleday being ellowed by you to introduce a friend on 
anu day ‘ 

Here I was intterupted by a long-drawn “ He!!!" growled forth in atone of 
mingled astonishment and disdain. I paused in awfaldoubt of what might next 
occur. 

The F.S. A. having made three strides which carried him from one end of the 
room to the other, and three strides back again, desired [ would read the letter to 
him: the state of his eyes (in consequence of a cold he had taken) rendering it 
inconvenient to him to andertake the task himself. And he concluded with— 
« He in-tro-de-oos to the Rumminsian Museum !” 

Either (thought I) Hobbleday, carried away by his enthusiastic love of obliging 





| —perhaps by his scarcely-merited friendship for me—has promised a little beyond 


his power to fulfil; or, it may be that I have chosen my time unluckily—have 
disturbed Mr. Rummins in his moments of profound meditation. In short, (and 
reaton sufficient) it may be that Mr. Rummins is* noti’ the vein.” But here is 
Hoobleday’s letter to the ‘dearest friend he has inthe world,” and, doubtless, 
that will set the matter right. Re-assured by this reflection I opened the letter 
and read :—** Sir.” Somewhat disappointed that it was not + Dear Rummins,”” 
or ‘* My dear Friend,” or at worst (that lowest degree in the seale of friendship) 
“* Dear Sir.” 

‘* Sir,—Pardon liberty—not my fault—bearer wants to see your museum on a 
private day—wouldn’t take such a liberty for myself, but you know how one is 
sometimes pestered—one con't like to refuse—so promised him letter of intro- 
duction. Onternoo, as the French say, don’t know much of him—just took some 
wine withtme at Scorewell’s t’other afternoon—so do as you like—don’t put 
yourself to smallest inconvenience on accountof, Sir, your very respectful hum- 
ble servant, * Jonn Hopsiepay. 

“Pp, S. Can say you're busy. Leaves Lit. Ped. end of this week, so please 
say will be happy to oblidge me any day next week—for won’t be here. Please 
read this to yourself, and please destroy when read.” 

Utterly confounded! Looked at Rummins Rummins (who, in the excess 
of his astonishment, removed the green shade from his eyes) looked at me. [ ex- 
plained ; and, as briefly a3 possible, stated the cireumstances of my acquaintance 
with Hobbleday. Showed him Hobbleday’s kind letter which had inclosed the 
intvoductions to himself and to Jubb. Broke open the intruductory note to 
Jubb, and found it, in substance, a counterpart of the other. 

“* Ex-tra-or-di-na-ry !”’ exclaimed the F. S. A. : “neither [, nor my illustrious 
friend, adinit him to our houses : he is a bo-er.” 

‘** And,” said I, apprehensively and with hestitation—for I felt deeply anxious 
for the purity of Little-Pedlington in this one respect—* and a—humbug !”” 

‘« F}-mi-nent-ly so,” replied Rummins. 

‘And is it so?” And a transitory wish crossed my mind that [ were back 

gain in London. 

There was a pause, during which Mr. Rammins twiddled the corner of the 
subscription-sheet for his National Edition. ‘ Unpleasant for you, Sir—very.— 
If, Sir, you had an in-tro-duc-ti-on to me—any sort of in-tro-duc-ti-on—”—and 
his eyes involuntarily fell on the subseription sheet. 

Bewildered as I was, and scarcely conscious of what I was doing, I wrote 
down my name as a subscriber fortwo copies, and paid the subscription-money 
in full. 

At the end of a flattering speech from the learned antiquary (how | had come 
to merit it I know not), I received my invitation for that very evening at six 
o'clock to tea; when not only should! see his museum, but I should also meet 
Jubb himself. 

This piece of good fortune, seconded by an hour’s brisk walking on the Snap- 
shank-road, restored my spirits and my temper. On my return [ found all the 
beauty and fashion of Little-Pedlington hastening to Hoppy’s Public Breakfast at 
Yawkins’s skittle ground. i joined the crowd. Mr. Hobbleday had informed 
me he should be there: and having resolved npon the course | should pursue 
with respect to him, I paid my two shillings and entered.—{ To be continued.)} 


—— 
THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON IN 1666. 
F'rom Brayley’s Historieal Account of London and Middlesex. 

The most important event, perhaps, that ever happened in this Metropolis, 
whether it be considered in reference to its immediate effects, or to its remote 
censegnences, wa. the Grear Fire of 1666; which broke out on the mornivg 
of Sunday, September 2d, and, being impelled by strong winds, raged with irre- 
sistible fary nearly four days and nights, nor was it entirely mastered till the fifth 
morning after it began. ‘The following is the official account, as given in the 
London Gazette of September the 10th :— 

** Whitehall, Sept. 8.—On the 2¢ instant, at one o’clock in the morning, there 
happened to break out a sad and deplorable fire in Pudding Lane, near New Fish 
Street; which, falling out at that hour of the night, and in a quarter of the 
town so close built with wooden pitch’d houses, spread itself so far before day, 
and with such destruction tu the inhabitants and neighbours, that care was not 
taken for the timely preventing the farther diffusion of it, by pulling down 
houses, as it ought to have been; so that this lamentable fire, in a short time, 
became too big to be mastered by any engines, or working near it. It fell out 
most unhappily too, that a violent easterly wind fomented it, and kept it burning 
all that day, and the night following: [the fire] spreading itseif up to Grace- 
Church Street, and downwards from Cannon Street to the waterside, as far as 
the Three Cranes in the Vintry. 

“The people in all parts about it, [were] distracted by the vastness of it, and 
their particular care to carry away their goods: many attempts were made to 
prevent the spreading of it, by pulling down honses, and making great intervals ; 
but all in vain; the fire seizing upon the timber and rubbish, and so continuing 
itself even through those spaces, and raging in a bright flame all Monday and 
Tuescay ; notwithstanding his Majesty’s own, and his Royal Highness’s inde- 


| fatigabie and personal pains to apply all possible remedies to prevent it, calling 


upon and helping the people with their guards, and a great number of nobility 
and gentry unweariedly assisting therein; for which they were requited with a 
thousand blessings from the poor distressed people. 

** By the favour of God, the wind slackened a little on Tuesday night, andthe 
flames meeting with the brick buildings at the Temple, by little and little, it was 
observed to lose its force on that side, sv that on Wednesday morning we be- 


| gan to hope well,and his Royal Highness, never despairing, or slackening 


his personal care, wrougiit so well that day, assisted in some parts by the Lords 
of the Council, before and behind it, that a stop was put to it at the Temple 


Church, near Holborn Bridge, Pye Corner, Aldersgate, Cripplegate, near the 


; lower end of Coleman Street, at the end of Basinghall Street, by the postern at 


the upper end of Bishopsgate Street and Leadenhall Street. at the Standard in 
Cornhill, at the Church in Fenchurch Street, near Clothworker's Hall, in Mine- 
ing Lane, at the middle of Mark Lane, and at the Tower Dock. 

* On Thursday, by the blessing of God, it was wholly beat down and extin- 
guished, but so as that evening, it unhappily burst out again at the ‘l’emple, by 
the falling of some sparks, as is supposed, upon a pile of wooden buildings; but 
his Royal Highness, who watched there that whole night in person, by the great 
labours and dilizence used, and especially by applying powder to blow up the 
houses about it, before day most happily mastered it. 

* Divers strangers, French and Dutch, were, during the fire, apprehended upon 
suspicion that they contributed mischievously to it, who were all imprisoned, and 
informations prepared to make a severe inquisition thereupon by my Lurd Chief 
Justice Keeling, assisted by some of the Lords of the Privy Council, and some 
of the principal members of the city; notwithstanding which suspicions, the 
manuer of the burning all along in a train, and so blown forward in all its way 
by strong winds, make us conclude the whole was the ‘effect of an unhappy 
chance, or, to speak better, the heavy band of God upon us for our sins, shew- 
ing us the terror of his judgments, in thus raising the fire; anc, immediately 
atier, his miraculous and never-enough to be acknowledged mercy in putting a 
stop to it when we were in the last despair, and that all attempts for the prevent- 
ing it, however industriously pursued, seemed inanfficient. 

“His Majesty then sat hourly in Couneil; and, ever «ince, hath continued 
making rounds about the city, in all parts of it, where the danger and mischief 
was greatest, till this morning, when he hath sent his Grace the Duke of Alber- 
marle, whom be hath called to assist him on thia great occasion, to put his happy 
and successful hand to the finishing this memorable deliverance.” 

This most destructive conflagration commenced at the house of one Farryner, 
a baker, in Pudding Lane. near Fish Street Hill, and within ten houses of 
Thames Street, isto which it spread within a few hours ; nearly all the contiguous 


, buildings being of timber, Jath and plaister, and the whole neghbourhood pre- 


senting little else than closely confined passages and narrow alleys. * It began,” 
says a contemporary writer, ‘in a heap of bavins, and had gotten some strength 
ere discovered, yet [that discovery was made] seasonably enough to allow a 
merchant, who dwelt next door, to remove all his goods; but as soon as it felt 
the violent impressions of a strong east-north-east wind, leaving a small force to 
finish the conquest of the house where it received its birth, it immediately direct- 
ed its greatest strength against the adjacent ones. It quickly grew powerful 
enough to despise the use of buckets, and was too advantageously seated among 
narrow streets to be assaulted by engines; it was therefore proposed to the Lord 
Mayor, [Sir Thomas Bludworth,}] who came before three o'clock, to pull down 
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some houses to prevent its spreading ; but be, with a pish, answering, that ‘ an 
old woman might put it out,’ neglected that prudent advice. and was not long ere 
undeceived of the foolish confidence ; for, before eight o'clock, it had gotten to 
the Bridge, and there dividing, left enough to burn down all that had been erect- 
ed on it since the last great fire in 1633, and, with the main body, pressed for- 
ward into Thames Street.” 


Lord Clarendon, whose narrative account of the Fire has been published in | of £10,000,000 sterling. 


his own History of his Life, says, that on finding such store of combustible mate- 
rials as Thaines Street is always furnished with in timber houses, the Fire pre- 
vailed so powerfully that few persons had time to save any of their goods, but 
were a heap of people almost as dead with the sudden destruction ag the ruins 
were which they sustained; and though it raged furiously that day, to that de- 
gree that all men stood amazed as spectators only, no man knowing what remedy 
to apply, nor the Magistrates what orders to give, yet it kept within some com- 
pass, burned what was next, and laid hold only on both sides.” 
Atthistime the greatest apprehensions were entertained ‘hat the Tower would fall | 
a-prey to the flames, and every attention was paid to secure its safety, by pull- | 
ing dewn houses within ite walls, and other measures ; “ But in the night the | 
wind changed, and carried the danger from thence ; yet with so great and irre- | 
sistible violence, that it scattered the Fire from pursuing the line it was in with 
all its force, and spread it over the city; so that they who went late to bed, ata 
great distance from any place where the fire prevailed, were awakened before | 
morning with their own houses being m a flame; and whilst endeavours were | 
used to quench that, other houses were discovered to be burning, which were | 
near no place from whence they could imagine the fire could come, all which | 
leindled another fire in the breasts of men, almost as dangerous as that within | 
their houses. p | 
“The fire and the wind continued in the same excess all Monday, Tuesday, | 
and Wednesday till afternoon, aod flung and scattered brands burning into all | 
quarters; the nights more terrible than the days, and the light the same, the 
light of the fire supplying that of the sun. ) : | 
witness of that terrible prospect, can never have so lively an image of the last 
conflagration till he behold it ; the faces of all people in a wonderful dejection | 


and discomposure, not knowing where they could repose themselves for one | tracted from the Rev. T’. Vincent's 


hour’s sleep, and no distance thought secure from the fire, which suddenly started | 
up before it was suspected ; 30 that people left their houses, and carried away 
their goods from many places which received no hurt, and whither they returned 
again ; all the fields full of women and children, who had made a shift to bring 
thither sume goods and conveniences to rest upon, as safer than any houses, | 
where yet they felt such intolerable heat and drought, as if they had been in the | 
middle of the fire. The King and the Duke, who rode from one place to another, | 
and put themselves into great dangers amongst the burning and falling houses, 
to give advice and direction what was to be done, underwent as much fatigue as | 
the meanest, and had as little sleep or rest: and the face of all men appeared | 
ghastly, and in the highest confusion. The country sent in carts to help those 
miserable people who had saved any goods: and by this means, and the help of ; 
coaches, all the neighbouring villages were filled with more people than they 
could contain, and more goods than they could find room for ; so that those fields | 
bocame likewise as full as the others about London and Westminster. iv 

It was observed, that where the fire prevailed most, when it met with brick 
buildings, if not repulsed, it was so well resisted, that it made a much slower 
progress ; and when it had done its worst, that the timber and all the combus- 
tible matter fell down to the bottom wiihin the house, and the walls stood and 
enclosed the fire. and it was burned out without making a farther progress in 
many of those places; and then the vacaucy so interrupted the fury of it, that 
many times the two or three next houses stood without much damage. Besides 
the spreading, insomuch as all London seemed but one fire in the breadth of it, | 
it seemed to continue in its fall fury a direct line to the ‘I'hames side, all Cheap- 
side, from beyond the Exchange, through Fleet street ; insomuch as for that 
breadth, taking in both sides as far as the Thames, there was scarce a house or | 
church standing from the Bridge to Dorset House, which was burned on Tues- | 
day aight, after Baynard’s Castle. 

“©On Wednesday morning, when the King saw that neither the fire decreased 
nor the wind lessened, he even deapaired of preserving Whitehall, but was more | 
afraid of Westminster Abbey. Dut having observed, by his having visited all 
places, that where there were any vacant places between the houses, where the 
progress of the fire was menacing, they changed its course, and went to the 
other side ; he gave orders for pulling down many houses about Whitehall, some 
whereof were newly built and hardly finished, and sent many of his choice goods | 
by water to Hampton Court; as most of the persons of quality in the Strand, 
who had the benefit of the river, got barges and other vessels, and sent their fur- | 
niture for yheir houses to some houses some miles out of the town. And very 
many on both sides of the Strand, who knew not whither to go, and scarce what 
they did, fled with their families out of their houses into the streets, that they | 
might not be within when the fire fell upon their houses. 

** But it pleased God, contrary to all expectation, that on Wednesday, about 
four or five o'clock in the afternoon, the wind fell; and, as in an instant, the fire 
decreased, having burnt all on the Thames side of the new buildings of the In- 
ner Temple uext to White Friars, and having consumed them, was stopped by | 
that vacancy from proceeding into that house ; but laid bold on some old build- | 
ings that joined to Ram Alley, and swept all those into [leet Street. And the | 
other side being likewise destroyed to Fetter Lane, it advanced no farther ; but | 
left the other part of Fleet Street to the Temble Bar, and all the Strand, unhurt, 
but what damage the owners of the houses had done to themselves by endavour- | 
ing to remove ; and it ceased in all other parts of the town near the same time. 
The greatest care then was, to keep good guards to watch the fire that was upon 
the ground, that it might not break out again ; and this was the better performed 
because they who had yet their houses standing had not the courage to sleep, 
though they watched with much less distraction. 

‘* When the night, though far from being a quiet one, had somewhat lessened 
the consternation, the first care the King took was, that the country might 
speedily supply markets in all places, that they who had saved themselves from 
burning, might not be in danger of starving; and if there had not been extraor- 
dinary care and diligence used, many would have perished that way. The vast 
destruction of cern, and other provisions, in those parts where the fire prevailed, 
had not only left all thuse people destitute of all that was to be eat or drank, but 
the bakers and brewers which inhabited the other parts which were unhurt, had 
forsaken their houses, and carried away all that was portable: insomuch, as 
many days passed before they were enough in their wits and in their houses to 
fall to their occupations : and those parts of the town which God bad spared and 
preserved, were many hours without any thing to eat, as well as they who were 
in the fields: yet it can hardly be conceived, how great a supply of all kinds was 
brought from all places within four-and-twenty hours. And which was more 
miraculous, in four days, in all the fields about the town, which had seemed 
covered with those whose habitations were burned, and with the goods which 
they had saved, there was scarce a manto be seen; all found shelter in so 
short a time, either in those parts which remained of the city and in the suburbs, 
or in the neighbour villages ; all kind of people expressing a marvellous charity 
tewards those who appeared undone; aud very many, with more expedition than 
can be conceived, set up little sheds of brick and timber upon the ruins of their 
own houses, where they chose rather to inhabit than in more convenient places, 
though they knew they could not long reside in those new buildings. 

“ The Lord Mayor, though a very honest man, was much blamed for want of 
sagacity in the tirst night of the fire, before the wind gave it much advance- 
ment: for though he came with diligence as soon as he had notice of it, and 
was present with the first, yet having never been used to such spectacles, his 
consternation was equal to that of other men, nor did he know how to apply his 
authority to remedying the present distress ; and when men who were less terri- 
died with the object, pressed him very earnestly, “*that he would give order for 
the present pulling down those houses which were nearest, and by which the 

fire climbed to go further,’ (the doing whereof at that time might prevented much 
of the mischief that succeeded,) he thought it not safe counsel, and made no 
other answer than, ‘that he durst not do it without the consent of the owners.” 
His want of skill was the less wondered at, when it was known afterwards that 
some genetimen of the Inner Temple, would not endeavour to preserve the 
goods which were in the lodgings of absent persons, nor suffer others to do it, 
because,’ they said, ‘it was against the Jaw to break up any man’s chamber !’ 

The destructive fury of this conflagration was never, perhaps, exceeded in any 
part of the world, by any fire originating in accident. Within the walls, it con- 
sumed alinost five-sixths of the whole city ; and without the walls. it cleared a 
space nearly as extensive as the one-sixth part left unburnt within. Scarcely a 
single building that came within the range of the flames was left standing. Pub- 
lic buildings, churches, and dwelling houses were alike involved in one common 
fate; and, making a proper allowance for irregularities, it may be fairly stated, 
that the fire extended ils ravages over a space of ground equal to an oblong 
square, measuring upwards of a mile in length, and half a mile in breadth 

In the summary account of this vast devastation given in one of the inscrip- 
tions on the Monument, and which was drawn up from the reports of the sur- 
veyors appointed after the fire, it is stated that * The ruins of 
acres; {viz. 373 acres within the walls, and sixty-three 
city .} that, of the six and twonty wards, it utterly destroyed fifteen, and left eight 
others e| and half-burut; and that it consumed 400 13,200 
dweilling-houses, 89 churches, {besides chapels ; four of} the city-gates, Guild- 
hall, many public structures, hospitals, schools, libraries, aud a vast number of 
stately e ifices 
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And, indeed, whoever was an eye- | opened the doors, and received from thence what they had there.” 


) and though the Church was so great, yet it was not a sufficient barricade against 


| filling them with flames; then descending the stairs, compasseth the walks, 


jon says, that the loss sustained by the Stat rs’ Company “in 

books, paper. aud other lesser commodities which are ver ‘ that corpora- 
tion, Was, an sht be, rationally computed at no less than £200,000."—* and 
proceeds, so vast a damage befei that li Company in books ) 





_ and paper, and the like, what shall we conceive we lost in cloth, (of which the | runs slong by the Stoc 
country clothiers lost all that they had brought up to Blackwell Hall, against | Threadneedle Street ; 
Michaelmas, which was also burned with that fair structure,) in silks of all | 


Not to speak of money, plate, | all these four joiming together break into one great flame at the corner of Cheap- 


kinds, in linen and those richer manufactures. 
and jewels.”” When all the circumstances are considered, it can hardly be 


. | 
doubted but that the value of the property destroyed amounted to the vast sum 


The great loss sustained by the stationers and booksellers was attended by 
some remarkable circumstances. The immediate vicinity of St. Paul’s, was | 
then, more particularly than at this time, the chief seat of the trade, and wher 
the fire was making its approaches, *‘ all those who dwelt near,” says Clarendon, 
“carried their goods, books, paper, and the like, as others of greater trades did 
their commodities, into the large vaults which were under St Paul’s Charch, 
before the Fire came thither: which vaults, though all the Church above the 
ground was afterwards burned, with all the houses round about, still stood firm 
and supported the foundation, and preserved all that was within them; until the 
impatience of those who had lost their houses, and whatsoever they had else, in 
the fire, mace them very desirous to see what they had saved, upon which all | 
their hopes were founded to repair the rest. 

“Tt was the fourth day after the fire ceased to flame, though it still burned in | 


the ruins, from whence there was still an intolerable heat, when the booksellers | 
especially, and some ether tradesmen, who had deposited all they had preserved 
in the greatest and most spacious vault, came to behold all their wealth, which | 
to that moment was safe: but the doors were no sooner opened, and the air | 
from without fanned heat within, but first the dryest and most combustible mat- 

‘ers broke into a flame, which consumed all, of what kind soever, that till then | 
had been unhurt there. Yet they who had cominitted their goods to some lesser 

vaults, at a distance from the greater, had better fortune; and having learned 

froin the second ruin of their friends to have patience, attended till the rain fell, | 
and extinguished the fire in all places, and cooled the air: and then they securely 





THE REV. T. VINCENT’S ACCOUNT. 
The following equally interesting particulars of the progress of the fire are ex- | 
** God's Terrible Voice in the City.” 
‘Tt was in the depth and dead of the right, when most doors and senses were | 
locked up in the city, that the fire doth break forth and appear abroad; and like 
| 


{a mighty gyant refresht with wine, doth awake and arm itself; quickly gathers 


strength, when it had made havock of some houses, rushed down the hill towards 
the Bridge, crosseth Thames Street, invadeth Magnus church at the Bridge-foot, 


this conqueror; but having scaled and taken this fort, it shooteth flames with so 
much greater advantage into all places round about, and a great building of 
houses upon the Bridge is quickly thrown to the ground. Then the conqueror 
being stayed in his course af the Bridge, marcheth back to the city again, and 
runs along with great noise and violence through Thames Street westward, 
where having such combustibla matter in its teeth, and such a fierce wind upon | 
its back, it prevails with little resistance, unto the astunishment of the beholders. 
“That which made the ruin the more dismal was, that 1t was begun on the | 
Lord’s-day morning: never was there the like Sabbath in London; some | 
churches were in flames that day,—in others, ministers were preaching their | 
farewell sermons, and people were hearing with quaking and astonishment. In- 
stead of a holy rest which Christians have taken on this day, there is a tumultuous 
hurrying about the streets towards the place that burned, and more tumultuous 
hurrying upon the spirits of these that sat still, and had only the notice of the 
ear of the quick and strange spreading of the fire. Now the train-bands are up | 
in arms, watching at every quarter for outlandish men, because of the general 
fears and jealousies, and rumours that fire-balls was thrown into houses by 
several of them, to help on and provoke the too furious flames. Yet some hopes 
were entertained on the Lord’s-day, that the fire would be extinguished, espe- 
cially by them who live in the remote parts ; they could scarcely imagine that | 
the fire a mile off should be able to reach their houses. 
‘But the evening draws on, and now the fire is more visidle and dreadful : | 
instead of the black curtains of the night which used to be spread over the city, | 
now the curtains are yellow ; the smoak that arose from the burning parts seemed | 
like so much flame in the night, which being blown upon the other parts by the | 
wind, the whole city at some distance seemed to be on fire. Now hopes begin | 
to sink, and a general consternation sAizeth upon the spirits of people: little 
} 
| 
! 
| 
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sleep is taken in London this night; the amazement which the eye and ear doth 
affect upon the spirit, doth either dry up or drive away the vapour which used to 
bind up the senses. Some are at work to quench the fire with water; others 
endeavour to stop its course by pulling down of houses: but all to no purpose ; 


| if it be a little allayed or beaten down, or put to a stand in some places, it is but 


a very little while; it quickly recruits and recovers its force; it leaps and | 
mounts, and makes more furious onset, drives back its opposers, snatcheth their | 
weapons Out of their hands, seizeth upon the water, houses, and engines, burns 
them, spoils them, and makes them unfit for service. 

** On the Lord’s-day night the fire had run as far as Garlick-hythe in Thames 
Street, and had crept up into Cannon Street, and levelled it with the ground, 
and still is making forward by the water-side, and upward to the brow of the hill 
on which the city was built. | 

‘© On Menday Gracechurch Street is all in flames, with Lombard Street on the | 
left-hand, and part of Fenchurch Street on the right, the fire working, though 
not so fast, against the wind that way: before it were pleasant and stately 
houses, behind it ruinous and desolate heaps. The burning then was in fashion 
of a bow; a dreadful bow it was, such as mine eyes never before had seen: a 
bow which had God's arrow in it with a flaming point: it was a shining bow, not 
like that in the cloud, which brings water with it, and withal signifies God's 
covenant not to destroy the world any more with water: but it was a bow 
which had fire in it, which signifies God’s anger, and his intention to destroy 
London with fire. 

** Now the flames break in upon Cornhill, that large and spacious street, and 
quickly cross the way by the train of woud that lay in the streets untaken away, 
which had been pulled duwn from the houses to prevent its spreading, and so 
they lick the whole street as they go; they mount up to the top of the highest 
houses, they descend down to the bottom of the lowest vaults and cellars; and 
march alorg on both sides of the way, with such a roaring noise as never was 
heard in the city of London. No stately building so great as to resist their fury : 
the Royal Exchange itself, the glory of the merchants, is now invaded with much 
violence. When the fire was entered, how quickly did it run round the galleries, 


giving forth flaming vollies, and filling the court with sheets of fire; by and by 
the kings fell all down upon their faces, and the greatest part of the stone build- 
ing afterthem (the founder's statue only remaining), with such a noise as was 
dreadful and astonishing. 

* Then, then the city did shake indeed ; and the inhabitants did tremble, and | 
flew away ip great amazement from their houses, lest the flames should devour 
them: rattle, rattle, rattle, was the noise which struck upon the ear round about, | 
as if there had beena thousand iron chariots beating upon the stones; and if 
you opened your cyes to the opening of the streets where the fire was come, you | 
might see, in some places, whole strects at once in flames, that issued forth, as if | 
they had been so many great forges, from the opposite windows, which folding 
together, united into one great flame throughout the whole street; and then you 
night see the houses tremble, tumble, from one end of the street to the other, 
with a great crash, leaving the foundations open to the view of the Heavens. 

** Now fearfulness aud terror doth surprize the citizens of London; confusion 
and astonishment doth fall upon thein at this unheard-of, unthought-of judg- | 
ment. It would have grieved the heart of an unconcerned person, to see the 
rucful looks, the pale checks ; the tears trickling dowr. from the eyes (where 
the greatness of sorrow and amazement could give leave for such a vent,) the 
smiting of the breast, the wringing of the hands; to hear the sighs and groans, 
the doleful weeping speeches of the distressed citizens, when they were bring: 
ing forth their wives, (some from their child-bed,) and their little ones, (some | 
from their sick-bed.) out of their houses, and sending them into the country, or 
somewhere into the fields, with their goods. Now the hopes of London are 
gone, their hearts are sunk: Now there is a general remove in the city, and that 
in a greater hurry than before the Plague; their goods being in greater danger 
by the fire, than their persons were by the sickness. Scarcely are some returned 
but they must remove again, and not as before ; now, without any more hopes 
of ever returning and living in those houses any more 

‘* Now carts, and drays, and coaches, and horses, as many as could have en- 
trance ito the city, were loaden:; and any money is given for help. £5, £10, 
£20, £30 for a cart, to bear forth into the fields some choice things which were 
ready to be consumed. 


Now casks of wine and oil, and other commodities, are 
tumbled along, and the owners shove as much of their goods as they can towards 
the gates: every one now becomes a porter to himself; and scarcely a back, 
either of man or woman, that hath strength, but had a burden on it in the street 
It was a sad thing to see such throngs of poor citizens coming in and going forth 
from the unburnt parts, heavy loaden with some pieces of their goods, but more 
heavy loaden with weighty grief and sorrow at heart, so that it is wonderful they 
did not quite sink under these burdens. ‘ 

** Monday night was a dreadful night ;—for the fire now shines round about 
with a fearful blaze, which yielded such fire to the streets, as it had been the sun 
at noon-day. Now the fire having wrought backward strangely against the wind 
to Billingsgate, &c. alung Thames Street eastward, runs up the hillio Tower 
Street, and having marched on from Gracechurch Street, making further progress 
in Fenchurch Stree 
westward, mounts up from the water-side t 


int” Wa ing Street 


t, and spread his wing beyond Queenhithe, in Thames Street 


hrough Dowgate and Old Fish Street 


g But the great fury of the fire was in the broader streets 
in tl st of the night it was come down Cornlul!l, and laid it in the dust, and | 


ks, and there meets with another fire, which came duwn 
a little further with another, which come up from Wal- 
brook ; a little further with another, which comes up from Bucklersbury ; and 
side, with such a dazzling light and burning beat, and rearing noise by the fall of 
30 many houses together, that was very amazing; and though it was something 
Stopt in its swift course at Mercer's Chapel, yet. with great force, in a while it 
conquers the place, and burns through it, and then with great rage proceedeth 
forward in Cheapside. 

‘On Tuesday was the Fire burning up the very bowels of London. Cheap- 


| side is all in a light fire in a few hours’ time, many fires meeting there as in the 


contre. From Soper Lane, Bow Lane, Bread Street, Friday Street, and Old 
Change, the fire comes up almost altogether, and breaks furiously into the broad 
street; and most of that side of the way was together in flames, a dreadful spec- 
tacle! And then, partly by the Fire which came down by Mercer's Chapel, 


| Partly by the fall of the houses cross the way, the other side is quickly kindled, 


and doth not long stand after it. 


Now the fire gets in Blackfryers, and so. con- 
tinues itsc 


ourse by the water, and makes up towards Paul's Church on that side, 


| and Cheapside fire besets the great building on this side ; and the Church, though 
| all of stone outward, though naked of houses about it, and though so high above 


all buildings in the City, yet, within a while, doth yield to the violent assaults of 
the conquering flames, and strangely takes fire at the top: now the lead melts 
and runs down, as if it had been snow before the sun; and the great beains and 
massy stones, with a great noise, fall on the pavement, and break through into 
Faith Church underneath, and great flakes of stone scale and peel off strangely 
from the sides of the walls. The conqueror having got this high fort, darts its 
flames round about; now Pater-noster Row, Newgate Market, the Old Bailey, 
and Ludgate Hiil, have submitted themselves to the devouring fire, which, with 
wonderful speed, rusheth down the hill into Fleet Street. Now Cheapside fire 
marcheth along Ironmonger Lane, Old Jewry, Lawrence Lane, Milk Street, 
W ood Street, Gutter Lane, Foster Lane; and now it runs along Lothbury, 
Cateat on Street, &c. From Newgate Market, it assaults Christ Church, and 
conquers that great building, and burns through Martin’s Lane towards Alders- 
gate, and all about, so furiously as if it would not leave a house Standing upon 
the ground. 

** Now horrible flakes of fire mount up to the sky, and the yellow smoke of 

London ascendeth up towards Heaven, like the smoke of a great furnace, a 
smoke so great, as darkened the sun at noon-day ; if at any time the sun peeped 
forth, it looked red like blood. The cloud of smoke was so great, that travellers 
did ride at noon-day some miles together in the shadow thereof, though there 
were no other cloud to be seen in the sky. 
_ * And if Monday night was dreadful, Tuesday night was more dreadful, when 
far the greatest part of the city was consumed : many thousands who, on Satur- 
day, had houses convenient in the city, both for themselves, and to entertain 
others, now have not where to lay their heads, and the fields are the only re- 
ceptacie which they can find for themselves and their goods. Most of the late 
inhabitants of London lie all night in the open air, with no other canopy over 
them but that of the Heavens. The fire is still making towards them, and 
threateneth the suburbs; it was amazing to see how it had spread itself several 
miles in compass ; and amongst other things that night, the sight of Guildhall 
was a fearful spectacle, which stood the whole body of it together in view for 
several hours together, after the fire had taken it, without Sames, (I suppose, 
because the timber was such solid oak) in a bright shining coal, as if it had been 
a palace of gold, or a great building of burnished brass. 

‘*On Wednesday morning, when people expected that the suburbs would be 
burnt as well as the city, and with speed were preparing their flight as fast as 
they could, with their luggage, into the countries and * stays his rough-wind in 


| the day of the East-wind ;’ his fury begins to be allayed, he hath a remnant of 


people in London, and there shall a remnant of houses escape. The wind now is 


| husht, the commission of the fire is withdrawing, and it burns so gently, even 


where it meets with no opposition: now the citizens begin to gather a little 
heart, and encouragement in their endeavours to quench the fire. A check it 
had at Leadenhall, by that great building; a stop it had in Bishopsgate Street, 
Fenchurch Street, Lane Street, Mark Lane. and towards the Tower: one means, 
under God, was the blowing up of houses with gunpewder. Now it is stayed in 
Lothbury, Bread Street, Coleman Street: towards the gates it burnt, but not 
with any great violence: at the Temple, also it is stayed, and in Holborn, where 
it had got no great footing ; and when once the fire was got under it was kept 
under ; and, on Thursday, the flames were extinguished. 

* But, on Wednesday night, when the people, late of London, now in the 
fields, hoped to get a little rest upon the ground, where they had spread their 
beds, a more dreadful fear falls upon them than they had before; through a 
rumour that the French were coming armed against them to cut their throats, 
and spoil them of what they had saved out of the fire. They were now naked 
and weak, and in ill condition to defend themselves, and the hearts, especially of 
the females, do quake and tremble, and are ready to die within them; yes many 
citizens, having lost their houses, and almost all they had, are fired with rage and 
fury, and they begin to stir up themselves like lions, or like bears bereaved of 
their whelps, and now arm, arm, arin, doth resound the fields and suburbs witha 
great noise. We may guess at the distress and perplexity of the people this 
night, which was somewhat alleviated when the falseness of the alataa was per 
ceived.” 


atest Kutelligence. 


The Duke of Orleans was to embark at Toulon, for Corsica and Africa, on 
the 30th inst. The operations against Abdel Kader will commence early in 
November. The expedition is te consist of 10,000 French troops, including about 
1,500 cavalry, when it is expected about 2.500 Arab cavalry, will join, besides a 
considerable number of other native auxilisries. 

We are sorry to state that Sir Francis Freeling has been severely indisposed 
He is now recovering. 

Donna Maria has conferred the order of Christ on Baron Rothschild. 

The Queen of Spain has conferred on the Hon. Colonel Caradoc the Star of 
the Order of Charles the Third, for his services during the campaign in the 
North of Spain. 

The Splendid carriages built in this country for Mons. Demidoff were forward- 
ed to Paris on Saturday last. ‘The are painted a rich green, lined, very fully, 
with orange brocade silk, and finished with superb lace. The hammercloth is 
of extraordinary magnificence ; and the liveries, which are also made in London, 
are of the richest green velvet, embroadered with gold.— London Paper. 

Lieutenant-General Hodgson has succeeded to the Colonelcy of the 4th Regi- 
ment of infautry, vacant by the death of the late Genera!, the Earl of Chatham ; 
and Major-General Hastings Fraser has obtained the Colonelcy of the 83rd Re- 
giment, vacant by General Hodgson’s appointment. 

War- Office No. 6.—-1st. Regt. of Life Gds.—Asst-Surg. William Bromet, M. 
D., to be Surg. v. Michael Lambton Este. who ret. uponh.-p; Asst-Surg. Fred- 
rick Goodwin, from the 10th Let. Drag. to be Asst.-Surg. v. Bromet.—2d Regt. 


}of Drag.—Licut. St. Vincent William Ricketts, to be Capt. by purch. v. Somer- 


ville, who ret. ; Cornet Lachlan Macquarie, to be Lieut. by purch. v. Ricketts ; 
Jotin Campbell, Gent., to be Cor. by pureh. v. Macquarie.—17th Regt. of Lgt. 
Diag —Cor Reginald Wilton Macdonald, to be Lieut. by purch. v. West, who 
ret. ; John Bourryan Broadley, Gent , to be Cor., by purch., v. Macdonald.—l1st 
Regt. of Ft —Lieut. Charles Thomas Thurston, from h.-p 36th Ft.. to be Lieut., 
v. Wilson, whose app.has not taken place.—62d Ft.—Brevet Lieut.-Colonel 
Lewis Watson, from h.-p. unatt. to be Maj., repaying the difference, v. Marshall. 
app. to the 82d Ft.—63d F't.—Ensign Francis Mostyn Owen, to be Lieut. by 
purch. v. Dale, who retires; Henry Beckwith Sawrey, gent., to be Ens. by 
purch. v. Owen.—SIst Ft.—Lient. John Gilby, to be Capt. by purch. v. Don- 
nellan, who retires; Ens. Heary Edward Sorell, to be Lieut. by purch. v. 
Sorell.—82 Ft.—Maj. George Marshall, from the 62d F't. to be Maj. y. Firman, 
promoted.—2d West indian Reg.—LEns. James Batchelor Davidson, to Lieut 
without purch. vy. Williams deceased ; Serj. Major. John Brown, from the 91st 
Ft. to be Ens. ¥. Davidson.—Garrison.—Lient. George Adams Barnes, of the 
91st Ft. to be Town Maj. at St. Helena, v. Campbell, who resigns 

Rumoured Marriage in High Life.—Keport speaks of a contemplated mar- 
riage between Lord Stafford and Miss Caton, sister of the Marchioness of Wel- 
The first Lady Stafford, who was daughter of Edward Svulyarde, Esq., 
died in 1832. His Lordship and Miss Caton are both members of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


lesley. 


Underwriters’ Rooms, Liverpool, Nov.8.—The Anna Maria, of and for St 
John, N.B., Capt. Stickney, from this port, with a general cargo, who totally 
wrecked on the night of the 3d of November, during a gale from the south- 
ward and eastward, on Blackwater Bank east of Wexford. Crew saved. The 
Grace Brown, from Virginia, arrived here yesterday, and the Albree, from Boston 
this morning—all well; Cassander, from St. John’s N. B. also this morning 
The Everton still aground, but was moving from her first position 


during t deck load is landed, and it is hoped the vessel may 
yet be got off.”’ 


remains 
he late springs; her 


The French papers state that General Sebastiani is about to return to London, 
Grand Chancellorship of the Legion of 


Honor, which has been represented as one of the objects of the General's journey 


ind, according to the Renovateur, the 


o Paris, is to be abolished 
t In Greece, the « yuntry appears in a very disorganized state. King Otho talks 
f re ul to Bavaria We shall here probably have another example of the 


y of endeavo r to intro : mg semi-barbarians, forms of government 
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DIAGRAM OF THE FIRE. 


ENGRAVED BY BUTLER & MORSE, FOR THE MERCANTILE ADVERTISER & NEW YORK ADVOCATE. 


The white marks on the black ground indicate the houses not burned, and the star shows where the fire commenced. 








SPAIN. 

The Journal de Paris mentions the report of engagements on the 27th and 
28th, between the Carlists and Christinos. On the 26th the Christinos had the 
advantage, and forced their way into Salvartierra—But the Carlists being rein- 
forced o1: the following day, Cordova was obliged to retire to Vittoria. 

Cordova, by this accident, seems to have attempted to open the high road of 
the Berunda, between Vittoria and Pampeluna ; but he is evidently not yet in 
force suflicient for this operation 


{From the Morning Herald. } 
COMPLETE DEFEAT OF THE ARMY OF THE QUEEN NEAR 
VITTORIA. } 
Iturmendi, Oct. 30.—*‘ Victory! Victory! Victory! The valiant Corovad 
and his brave army have been gloriously beaten 





Yesterday the Carlist General | 
Villareal, having received information vf the plans of the Queenites, deterimined 
on attacking them, and for that purpose marched forward in the direction of the 
plains of Alegria. The Christinos attempted to save themselves ; and 
ultimately succeeded in retreating on Arrieta and Salvatierra ; their force was 
12,000 infantry and cavalry. Villareal captured one piece of artillery, and made 
120 dragoons, completely mounted, prisoners. 

The same night (the 28th) the Christinos attempted to escape from Salvatier- 
ra, by taking the high road to Vittoria, but, at the time when least expected, the 
Carlists surrounded them on al! sides, and poured down on them a destructive 
and murderous fire. The loss of the Christinos is 6,000 men hors du combat. 
The Carlists have made 3,000 prisoners, taken all the enemy’s artillery, and an | 
immense quantity of muskets. The battle lasted part of the day of the 29th.— | 
I trust to-morrow to be able to send you the full particulars of this most impor- 


| 


tant affair.” 

Bayonne, Nov. 1.—The Spanish Consul resident here received this morning 
from a confidential person coming directly from the scene of the event an ac- 
count of aserious and long-contested action, which commenced on the 27th, 
and was continued on the 28th ult., between General Cordova, at the head of 


few days, been making preparations for his return to America, in anticipation of | 
the measures he expects to be taken at Washington, equivalent to an order for his | 
recall, if they be not such as to provoke the French Government to send him 

Mr. Barton is the son-in-law of Mr. Livingston, who was 


out of the country. 
dealt with so cavalierly at the titne of the late discussion in the Chainber of De- 
puties. His family has already left him for the United States, so that he remains 
en garcon, ready to ask his passports, and takes his leave at a moment’s notice, 
and I may add, that among well-informed Araericans in this country, the opinion 
is becoming daily more general that a rupture is at hand. 

Paris Nov. 5.— Bourse, Thursday, Quarter to 4 o'clock p. m.—The 3 per cents 
opened at Sf. 55c. buyers, and looking rather upwards ; but some unfavourable 
umors having been put in circulation, the market gave way, and the price fell to 
81f. 40c., sellers. Spanish stock is also worse 

This being pay-day, not much business wasdone : the payments were regularly 
effected ? 

Last Prices —Five per cents., LOSf. 75c.: three per cents. SIf. 35. 

London, Friday Evening, Nov. 6.—The money market remains without change. 
—Consols, 91 3-8 1-2; Consols Acct. 91 1-2 5-8. 

Accounts from Leghorn of Oct. 21st, state that there had been no new cases 
of cholera for a week, and that the disease had, it was supposed, entirely disap- 
peared. 


and appoint Sir E. C. Disbrowe, G. C 
way, to be his Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipctentiary to 


his Majesty’s Embassy at St Petersburgh, to be his Majesty’s Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of Sweden and Norway: J R. Mil- 
banke, Esq., now Secretary to his Majesty's Legation at Frankfort, to be Secretary 
to his Majesty’s Embassy at St. Petersburgh; and the Hon. F. G. Molyneux to 
be Secretaryfto his Majesty’s Legation at Frankfort ; 





about 12,000 of the Queen's troops, and a Carlist force of nearly equal numbers, 
composed of 17 battalions. The combat took place at some leagues’ distance 
on this side of Vittoria, to which city General Cordova returned on the night of 
the 28th. The result, according to the information furnished to the Spanish 
Consul, was the defeat on both days of the Carlists, with a loss on their side of 
nearly 300 killed and between 300 and 400 wounded. The person who brought 
this intelligence added, that as he came along he saw great numbers of the 
wounded Carlists borne on litters into the neighbouring villages, and up the 
adjacent mountains. The loss on the part of the Queen's truops, though not 
trifling, was much less than that of the Carlists. The Carlist partisans here do 
not deny the fact of the actions of the 27th and 28th ult. ; but m order to serve 
as a counterpoise, and to lessen or destroy the moral effect they may have, they 
have resorted to a species of tactics frequently put in practice by them on similar 
occasions. and have already spread a report of another, and, according to them, 
still more important affair, which they say took place between the same forces on 
the 29th ult , and in which they lay claim to a most decisive victory for the troops 
of Don Carlos. The latter account, however, meets with little or rather no credit | 


vention of the enemy.” 


The Spanish Consul kere has also received an official communication of the | 


following despatch, received by the Captain-General of Old Castile, from the } 


froin well-informed persons, and is looked upon as nothing more than ** a week in- } M‘Laren, M.D, to be Assist.-Surg. 
| be Paymaster, v. H. Terry, placed upon h. p. 


War- Office, Oct. 30.—2d Dragoon Guards—Lt. J. Salmond to be Capt. by 


mond ; W. Hogg. Gent.. to be Corset by purch., v. Prescott; Lt. E. Leigh to 
be Adjt.,v. Salmond. 34 Do—Lt. J. Hopton to be Capt. by purch., v. Hedg- 
son, who rets.; Cornet S. Bomford to be Lt. by purch., v. Hopton; I. .War- 
ner, Gent . to be Cornei by purch., v. Bomford. 8th Foot—Ens. A. T. SS. 
Plunkett to be Lt. by purch., v. Whitty, prom. ; M_ P. Seward, Gent., to be Ens. 
by purch., v. Plunkett; Lt. W. R. Lucas to be Adjt., v. Whitty. 14th—Lrt. 
H. K Storks to be Capt.by purch, v. 21:Dermott, who rets.; Ens. G. M. Ful 
lerton to be Lt. by purch., v. Storks; W. Blundell,Gent., to be Ens. by purch., 
v. Fullerton. 39th—W. C. Wolfe, Gent., to be Ens. by purch., v. Donald,who 
rets. 60th—Staff Assist.-Surg. G. Ferguson to be Assist.-Surg., v.W. O'Dell, 
placed uponh. p. 61st—Lt. J. Cameron, from h. p. 85th, to be Lt., v. RH. 
O'Reilly Hoey, who exch. 62d—Lt. A. L. Gwynne to be Capt. by purch. v. 


Grant, Gent., to be Ens. by porch.. v. Shearman. 91st—Staff-Assist.-Surg. G 
99th—Capt. B. Hartly, from hp. unatt., to 
Hospital Staff—Apothecary J. 
Courtney, from h.p., to be Apothecary to the Forces. To be Assist.-Surgs. to 
the Foreces—Assist.-Surg. J. Reid, from the 2d West India Regt., v. Ferguson, 
appointed to the 60th; J. Kirby, Gent, v. M‘Laren, app. to the 91st. Garri- 


military governor of Gijon, in the Asturias -— . - A ghee ‘ 
ye J } sons—Rev. W. B Sinith to be Chaplain at Stirling Castle, v. Bennie, resigned 


* The English Vice-Consul in this port has communicated to me the following 
intelligence :— | 

“+ T have just received a despatch from the captain of his Britannic Majesty's | 
frigate the Magicienne, on this station, the conten's of which are as follow :—‘I 
have received orders from Admiral Sir W. Gage, commander-in-chief of this 
station, to give every aid in my power in furtherance of the cause of her Catho- 
lic Majesty against Don Carlos aud her rebellious subjects, which you will com- 
municate to the military Governor of Gijon.’ 


“FERNANDO DE MIRANDA. 


* * Oviedo, October 14.’” 

The new Spanish Minister has been compelled to order a forced levy of 
100,000 men. One half of which he calculates will assume arms, aud the other | 
half pay a sum of money to be excused from entering on a military career. By | 
this measure he will supply himself with men and the means of equipping them. 
It appears an extreme one but the case is extreme too, for in the north Don } 
Carlos is evidently in superior strength. He holds all the open country and the | 
Queen's troops are confined to the strong places. The British and French | 
auxiliaries wil! nat advance in consequence of the Christinos Generals not being | 
in sufficient strength to support them 

FRANCE. 
[From the Temps.] 
Paris, 3d Nov.—It was confidently reported yesterday, that the Charge a’ | 


Affairs of the United States had. in comptance with the orders of his Govern- | - 


ment, demanded his passports, and was to c-ut Paris within two or three days.— 
Mr. Barton was going to set out for Havre, tu ~mbark on board the ship Poland, | 
when an unexpeeted incident retarded his departure for afew days. We know 
not whether this delay be owing to new instructions received by hin or whether | 
our Ministry has made concessions to the diplomatist. Notwithstanding these 
facts, we could not consider the departure of Mr. Barton to be the signal of 
rupture. It is an expectant measure. We connot assembie before December, 
and that the election of the Pre sident, which ts to take place in March. will ad- 
journ to that period the definite settlement of the d:“cussion between Fiance and 
the United States 

The French possessions on thé coast of Africa stn. ., 
ness to the Government. The Duke of Orleans had landed at Algiers, but it is 
)} whether he will join in a military character the strang expedition going 


dowbtl 
froin | ice under Marshal Clausel against the Arab tribes 
Paris. Nov 4—The state of the American question begins to excite a good 
deal of 1 sguised anxiety among the friends of the Government It is known 
i 


surton, the Charge d’Atiaires of the Untted States, has, within these 


that Mr. ba 


~yconsiderahble uneasi- ! 


Memorandum—llis Majesty has been graciously pleased to approve of the 36th 
Regt. being permitted to bear on its cvlours and appointments, in addition to 
any other badges or devices which may have heretofore been granted to the re- 
giment, the word * Hindvostan,” in commemoration of the distinguished ser- 
vices of the regiment in the several actions in which it was engaged in India, 
from September 1790 to September 1793. 

Naval Promotions. Appointments, &¢e.—Lieutenant—W. F. Glanville, to the 
Nimrod. Surgeon—Rh. Holden, to the Snake. Assistant-Surgeon—Aliison, to 
the Rodney. Purser—G. Simmonds, to the Sulphur, vice Halse, Mate—W. K 
O. Price, to the Firefly. Second Master—J. G. Nops, to the Sulphur. 

-H. Gibson, to the Sulphur. First Class Vounteers—Gardner, to the Snake ; 
Wasevy, of the Snake, to the Sparrowhawk ; E. D. Rich, to the Snake. 
ter’s Assistant—C. George, tothe Sulphur. College Mate— J.C. F. Ewart, 
extra, to the Harrier 

Coast Guard.—Licut 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 83.49 per cent. prem, 


ENR AIBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1835. 


Tomlin, R. N , to be Chief Officer. 








By the Sheffield, from Liverpool, we have received London papers to the 7th 
of November. 
We have made several extracts relative to the state of affairs in Spain. They 


are, as usual, contradictory, and although it is clear that battles were fought on | 


the 26th, 27th and 28th of October, near Vi.toria, it will be seen that we are in 
the dark as to the result, since both sides claim the victory Our readers must 
have observed that the major part of the extracts usually made, claim important 
advantages for the Queen. On one occasion we are told that the Carlists are 
utterly defeated, at another that Don Carlos is flying the country, deserted by 
| all his followers; yet it would appear, even by the statements of his opponcnts, 
that he is still able to meet his enemies with seventeen battalions, and to contend 

with them in the open field for three days Surely these are not symptoms of 
a ruined cause. ‘I'he plain matter of fact, we believe, is—that the Queen has 


| 
: the majurity of the public journals on her side, and therefore wins all the batiles 


Foreign Office, Oct. 28.—The King has been graciously pleased to nominate } 
H., now his Majesty’s Envoy Extraordi- | 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to his Majesty the King of Sweden and Nor- | 


his Majesty the King of the Netherlands; the Hon J. D. Blish, now Secretary to 


purch., v. Smith, who rets. ; Cornet A. Prescott to be Lt. by purch.. v. Sal- 


Gregory, who rets.; Ens. R Shearman to be Lieut. by purch.. v. Gwynne; J. | 


Clerk 


Mas- | 


415. 


upon paper, while Carlos gains those in the field. Such is the power of the mal- 
contents that Mendizabal has ordered a new levy of 100,000 men, to put down 
the insurgents in the north. If such a force as this be still necessary, we re- 
| peat that the cause of the Carlists cannot yet be a ruined one. 

| The accounts from France represent that Mr. Barton was about to return to 
| the United States. As the French have not aceeded to his last demand for pay- 
| ment of the first instalment, we do not see, while bearing in mind the language 
of the late message, that any other course can be left for him to take. 

| In England we find a growing spirit against Mr. O’Connell on the part of the 
| Whigs. The Oxford Herald urges Lord Melbourne to cut all connexion with 
| the Agitator. Doubtless his crusade against the House of Lords has tended 
| in a great degree to bring this about, as many of the most eminent Whigs are 


‘ members of that House, and who, however desirous they may be to humble the 


| Tories, they have no wish to be humbled and disfranchised themselves, which is, 
, of course, the tendency of Mr. O'Connell’s attacks upon that branch of the Le- 
| gislature. 

A disclosure has taken place in relation to Mr. O'Connell that excites much 
attention. It appears that the learned Agitator some time since, entered into an 
arrangement with Mr. Alexander Raphael, to procure his election to Parliament 
forthe county of Carlow, upon condition of receiving £2,000,—.C 1,000 down, 
and the orher when duly elected. The first instalment was regularly paid, as 
well as the second. As a proof the first payment, we subjoin two of the letters 
published by Mr. Raphael. Mr. Hamilton, who paid the money, is Mr. Ra- 
phael’s attorney : 


* Wednesday, June 10th. 
“Sir,—I beg you will hand my son, Mr. John O’Connell, the £1,000 placed 
with you by Mr. Raphael for my use. My son will give you a voucher at foot.— 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your ob’d’t serv’t, “Danie. O'Coxxeve 
“To T. Hamilton, Esq , 2 Henrietta-street.”’ 
“T acknowledge to have received £1,000, by dranght, on Wright & Co, 
} “June 10, 1835.” Joun O'Conne.t. 
For the sam of £2000 Mr. O'Connell pledged himself to seat Mr. Raphael in 
Parliament, free of all further expense ; but it seems that the election was dis- 
puted, and a scrutiny ordered, when Mr. Raphael, expecting the assistance of 
Mr. O'Connell’s purse and abilities, found himself disappointed, and was unseat- 
ed. This gave rise to a dispute, and the discarded member in an address to the 
electors of Carlow, relates the whole transaction, and publishes the correspon- 
dence. Such conduct from the great regenerator of Ireland, is, to say the least, 
disgraceful, and meets but with one opinion from the British public. It is, how- 
ever, but fair to say that the accused has not yet made his reply, and therefore 
judgment should be in some degree suspended. But whatever explanation may 
be given to the transaction, and, however clear it may be made to appear that 
! Mr. O'Connell did not appropriate any of the money to his own personal use, the 
whole affair is disgraceful in itself, and ought to call down the severest coudem- 
nation. There can be no doubt that Mr. O'Connell agreed to procure Mr. 
, Raphael's election for a given sum of money, and, however laid out or applied, 
It is clearly a case of rank corruption, and one which 





is not the question. 
the law ought to punish. 
England was perfectly tranquil, and business flourishing. 





We have inserted a map describing the seat and extent of the late calamitous 
fire. It has already appeared in most of the New York papers, but may net 
have been seen by many of our distant readers. 

Since our last the public mind has recovered in some degree its tone, and the 
spirits of men in business are returning. Muchof this happy effect has resulted 
from the liberality of the Banks in making disconnts, and the lenity exercised 
by the Government in not pressing the payment of Custom House Bonds. 
The Bank of the United States having in the most handsome manner, 
through its President, Mr. Biddle, agreed to advance to the Insurance Com- 
| pames two millions on their mortgages, will be the means of putting that 
The city of New York also, has it 


sum almost immediately into circulation. 
in contemplation to create a stock to the amount of six millions, which will 
be disbursed in the same manner. This measure, if promptly carried into effect, 
will, in conjunction with the liberal offer of the Bank of the United States, 
Nor wil! the good effects be confined here, 


cause a rapid circulation of money 
for the security that will be ereated by these two remedies will have a magical 
effect in restoring to business its great and vital principle—contidence. 

At the Public Meeting by called, the Mayor and, (which was adverted to in our 
last), a committee of one hundred and filty of the most distinguished and estimable 
citizens was appointed,to take such measures for the public weal as might be deem- 
ed fit. This body has been subdivided into numerous other committces, whuse bu- 
siness it is to ascertain the cause of the fire—to advise and regulate the method of 
rebuilding the streets—to correspond with the banks, with the government, the 
These duties, as far as they have been carried into 


| state legislature, &c. &e. 
effect appear to have been conducted with much zeal and judgment, and to hava 
met the approbation of the community. 

In our Jast we published the notice of a mercantile bouse offering to discount 
We have now the satisfaction of publishiug @ 
We bhupe these will 


its own obligatious at sight. 
similar notice from another firm of known respectability. 
have the effect of exciting further emulation of the same laudable kind. 





The account which we have copied to-day of the great fire in London will, 
we think, be acceptable to our readers at the present moment. 

We announce with the deepest regret the death of Dr. David Hosack, the 
well known and distinguished physician in this city ; the event took place on 
Tuesday, after a few days’ illness. 





The Adcenturcs of Robinson Crusoe. Harpers.—This is the season of pre- 
sents, and we know not any that would be more acceptable to young persons, or 
that could be selected by their elders, than the one before us. Jt is most ele- 
gantly got up, being a veprint from a recent English publication, and containing 
4 great many spirited illustrations in wood, closely copied from its prototype 
After the blessed Scriptures, and the “ Pilgrim’s progress,” perhaps there is no 
work in the English language which has gone through so many editions, and 
appeared inso many forms as * Robinson Crusoe.” It isa perpetual favourite, 
ever new, and ever startling. It continually suggests lessons of fortitude, sub- 
It breathes piety in every page, whilst it keeps up an 
It has done 


mission, and forecast. 
almost breathless desire to continue the wenderful adventures 
good also from the circumstance that it is not a work of pure fiction, but con- 
sisting of cireumstauces, many of which were facts, and written with that air 
of probability which almost impels readers to their belief. We imagine this 
edition will have a very wide circulation. 

The Complete Warks of Mrs. Sherwood. Vol. XIU. 


| lishers have here brought this valuable work to a conclusion, and we know not 


Harpers.—The pub- 


| how we can better serve the cause of Religion and Morality among the rising 
| generation than by callinz the attention of parents and teachers to the lessons 
contaitted in these volumes. ‘The stories, which are many, and for the most 
part short, have sufficient of dialogue and narrative to preserve 2 sprightly air, 
and give them an interest to juvenile readers, whilst the instruction which ts in- 
| terwoven throughout is of the most important description, and conveyed ina 

manner that never proves irksome. it may truly be said that the life of Mrs 
| Sherwood has been an useful one, as it has been devoted to the cultivation of 
morals and disposition, with which has been blended the “concerns of én eternal 
scene.” 

The Harpers have published this week Conti, a novel by H. F’. Chorley, fronr 
which we made extracts a few weeka since. J isin 2 vols., and got up with 
the usual neatness and despatch of these publishers. The work has had a good 
sale in England. and isa very interesting performance. 

Mr. Jackson, Cedar street, has received Lady Blessington’s beautiful work 
the ** Flowers of Loveliness,”’ mentioned by us a few weeks since. 


are glad to hear. has made an advantageous engagement with 
ippear 


Mr. Hows, we 
' Mr. Dinneford, the spirited manager of the Franklin Theatre, and wi 
there on Monday week. We need scarcely add that he has our warmest wishes 


for his success. 


| NOTICE —In consequence of the late calamitous fire, it may be an accom 
modation to suTerers who hold notes or acceptances of the sul rs, to hav 
! them cashe:! They will, the efore, discount them at legal nte on pi ta 
tiun TUCKER & LAURIES, 56 Ex e lace 
Oe . ede tine Pas he PSPS Pee s aah 
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She Albion. 











Pour le Piano Forte. 

















GALOPE BRILLANTE. 


Composé par Francois Hiinten. 
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New York—Published by Dubois & Bacon, 167 Broadway. 
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RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN. 
Incledon and Pope (the Tragedian) on American Manners.—Pope's love of 
the good things of this life was unbounded; amid many other sayings, one of his 
was to the effect that he knew of but one crime that man could commit, and that 
was peppering a rump-steak. When Incledon returned from America he met 
his old friend Pope, and after mutual congratulations, the latter exclaimed, 
* Well, Charles, and how do they feed?” ‘ Immortally,” replied Charles, ** the 
very poetry of eating and drinking, my dear Pope. in all things but one ; by —— 
they take no oil to their salads.” “ No oil to their salads!” reiterated the hor- 
ror-stricken tragedian, “‘ why did we make peace with them?” 


Mathews and ‘1’. Hood.—* Hood's words won't act,” Mathews said : “he sets | 


out on a pilgrimage in pursuit of puns. He is an inguisitor upon the King’s En- 
glish, and has tortured every word in the language till it confessed a double mean- 


ing. His drollery is addressed to the eye rather than the ear—he is pleasant | 


in print. Peake is a punster to hear, Houd to read.” 


Mathews and Theodore Hook.—“*No one ever fitted me dramatically like 
Hook: he knew every note of my gamut, but then he and I had been intimate 
associates; and, moreover, Theodore was a musician and a mimic, and would 
have been (had he chosen) an admirable comedian : he knew enough of the his- 
trionic art to know exactly what material a comic actor wanted from which to 
work out his effects ”’ 

Tom Sheridan's fltal Duty.—Miles Aniirews one day meeting Tom Sheridan, 
expressed his surprise at seeing him out; after a good deal of astonishment on 
both sides, Andréws cried out, *‘ Isis possible you do not know that your father 
is no more?” (Such a report had that day been current inthe city.) ‘* Why,’ 
replied Tom, “1 left bim half an hour ago, and he said he was very well; but 
he is such a cursed liar, there's no believing a word he says, and therefore, not- 
withstanding his assertion, it’s very likely to be as you say.” 


Michacl Kelly and Pope.—Pope, whe came out in Loudon, in 1774, and was 
then about twenty-seven years old, was very solicitous, towards the latter part of 
his life, of being thought much younger than he was, a desire that Mich. Kelly 
thought proper on al! occasions to thwart. One morning Pope called, and Kelly 
put into his hands a letter with the Dublin post-mark, addressed to Pope, * To 
the care of M. Kelly, Esq.” After many thanks, Pope opened and read the 
effusion, which was from an unknown correspondent, begging a favour for his 
grandson, reminding Pope liow often he(P.) in Dublin had patted the writer on 


the head, and praised his aptitude as a scholar, &c. &c., and concluding with | 


the following paragraph :—‘*I am now eighty years of age, and do hope that the 
friend and patron of my boyhood will not desert me, or mine, in my declining 
years.” 
forgive this. 

Mathews, Carpue, and R —Dr. Carpne had jong since given it as his 
opinion that Mathews had experienced improper trea'ment at the time of his 
accident, and that had he been in judicious hands he would not have been lame. 
Some one speaking on this sbject to KR——-said, I understand Mathews means 
to leave his broken leg to Carpue when he dies.” ** said 





* The devil he does ! 
R-—, “ well, for my part. I should be sorry to have such a leg-as-he (legacy).” 
weewre 
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LACK WOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE.—The fourth number of the 
new American edition of Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine was published last 
week. ‘The contents are well calculated to maintain and extend the high reputation 
of this distinguished periodical. The only articles of an exclusively local character, 
are entitled The'T'amworth Dinner, and The last Crisis and Sessions of Parliament. 
There is good authority for saying tbat this last is one of the most able and spirited 
essays thatever appeared inthe pages of a Brntish Periodical. Present state of Pro- 
testantisin in Fraace, is the first of a series about to appear on this important subject. 
William Pitt—No. 8; isthe continuation of this elaborate and well known historical 
detail. The lighter articles are Hints te Authors—No. |, On the Genteel ; No. 2,On 
the Pathetic.—Matthew Clear,or The Man who saw his way. The Doctor, Dose 
second. The Sketcher. The Poetical articles are entitied Autumnal! Sketches. Ideals 
from Schiller. The Clouds of Aristophanes. Tothe Princess Victoria. Terms, $5 
perannum. Country subscribers ehould pay in advance. 
Dec. 26-it*, THEODORE FOSTER, 25 Pine-street 








Nothing but Kelly's good dinners could ever have tempted Pope to | 


N RS. BERG, Teacher of Music, from Francfort in Germany, begs leave to in- 
form her friends and the public, that she intends to devote her time to the tui- 
tion of the Piano Forte and Singing, either at her own residence or at the houses of 
her pupils. Mrs. Berg being a pupil of the celebrated Professor Schelble (who has 
invented a new method for teaching music), and having had twelve years’ experience 
in te2ching the Piano For‘e and Singing, with the greatest success, hopes to gain 
the confidence and to merit the approbation of (se musical public. For terms apply 
to Mrs. Berg at her residence, No. 331 Broa! way, trom 12 to 4 0’cloct. 
{| References—Frederick Gebhard, Esq.; Theodore Meyer, Esq.; Frederiek 
| Schuchardt, Esq.; Caspar Meir, Esq.; Dr. William Leo Wolff, Esq. ; Frederick 
| Wissmann, D.19-2t.* 


} NGLISH LAW AGENCY.--J. COOK, Attorney at Law,46 John Street 
New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can Insti- 
| tuteand carry on Professional Business with effect in any partof England, eather in 
| relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. 

| J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 
Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms in 
| Conveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 
| requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments, exe- 
| cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms o 
| Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy 
‘Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England, and 
} the Executionthereof and other Documents to be there carried intoeffect. Persons 
| in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecersary delay by ap- 
| plying as above. Alilettersto be post paid. [Aug.9.-lyeow 








x R.HORN respectfully announces his intention of remaining inthis city, and 
devoting his time to the instruction of Singing, Piano-forte, and the Theory 

ot Composition. For terms, enquire of Dubois & Bacon, and J. L. Hewitt, Music 
| sellers, Broadway. ‘ [Sept. 26.] 


Now OPEN.—J. Thom respectfully informs the citizens of New York that he 
LY is exhibiting, in the American Academy of Fine Arts, Barciay-street, the fol- 
lowing figures: ** Old Mortality and his tony ;” a full-length statue of Robert 
| Burns; “* Willie and Allan,” from the song “ Willie Brew’d a Peck o? Maut ;” 
}“'fam O'Shanter,” ** Souter Johnny,” and other works. 

Open from 10 A. M. till 5 P, M., and from 7 till lOin the evening. Admittance 





25 cents. rae} [Oct. i7.] 
EO. E. HAWES, Dentist, No. 8 Park Place, New York. Porcelain Teeth 
inserted in the best possible manner. [ Nov. 2t-tf.] 

ATOTICE.—E. BRYAN & J. B. STOUT, M.D. having formed an association, 


} 
} 
AN under the firm of Bryan & Stout, will continue the practice of Dentistry, in | 




















all it. branches at No. 115 Chamber-st. between Church and Chapel streets. 
Strangers and those unaequainted with their mode of practice, are respectfully refer- 
red to the following eminent physicians :— 

Wm. James Macneven, M.D., George Bushe, M.D., John W. Francis, M.D. 


| Ex-Professors of the late Rutger’s Medical College. (Oct. 3i-tf. 


| 
eS ! 
y M. BR. MAXWELL & JOHN H. MAGHER, Attornies and Counsellors | 
at Law, No. 3 Nassau-st. New York. Wim. H. Maxwell is also Commis- | 
sioner for the States of Connecticut, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Florida, New Jersey, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, Massachusetts, New York, &c. &c., with aurho- 
rity totake Acknowledgments of Deeds, Powers of Attorney, and all other Instru- 
ments to be used or recorded in said States. Also, to take depositions to be used 
in the Courts of M issachusetts,Connecticut and New Hampshire. 1~7> W.H. M. 

| & J. H. M. will also examine Witnesses, under Commissions directed to therm with 
| instructions, (post paid.) Dec. i 9-21 














| 
¥ OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, for Young ladies, No. 683 Broadway cor | 
ner of Amity Street, New York. ‘ 
Anxious to make her Seminary in every respect desirable, Mrs. Coley has en-! 
gaged a French lady of competent ability as teacher of that language, and master 
for the higher branches of instruction; which arrangement, combined with her former} 
plans, she flatters herself will entitle her to a full share of patronage, fromall parents | 
who wish to give their daughters a liberal and polished education. Asthe French} 
teacher will reside in the family, the French language will be the medium of con- 
| Versation. aug. 20, | 
Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: 
Rt.Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr, Phillips, 
| Rev. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason. 
| Rey. Dr. Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers,M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. 
Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. John S. Bartlett, M.D. 
| George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. 














a TARWICK & Co. gold «ind silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelter 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and Weest-st. 





HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medaland Diploma of the Ameri- 

can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method 
of inserting and fixing them im the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 
--to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
Chambersest., N.Y. Jan .10.-ly. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing fuom| Days of Sailing from 
Yew York. 2iverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, — {Jan. 1, May |, Sept.l Feb. 16, Jume 16,0ct.16, 
Roscoe, Delano, ee a Se Re aa 
Hibernia, Wilson, vs i6, ** 16, * 16,|Mar. 1, July t, Nov.1, 
Sheffield, Allen, iM, aoa ee | O/B 
Europe, |Marshall, |Feb. 1,June!,Oct.J,) ** 26, ** 36, * 16, 
oe ee ee ae 


Geo. Washington, |\Holdrege, M 
Columbus, Cobb, “16, * 16, “ l6JApral 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, 194, 4:34, SRR Se Ss. ~“ ¢, 4 
South America, |Waterman, |Mar.!,July 1,Nov1,) ‘* 1€ 
Napoleon, Smith, os eo 24, 24, 
England, |Waite, “16, * 16, “ liMayw 1, Sept. 1, Jan. M 
St. Andrew, Thompson, | * 24, * 24, “ 24) ** 8, ** gg, * 8 
iBursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dee 
“ 8 “oe & “ 


> * 16, * 16, 


Orpheus, 


~ ee 36% 16 








iy 
Independence, iNve, ’ ’ yy °° 24,. 54, * 24, 
North Amer'ca, |Dixey, “16, “ 16, " liJJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb, 1, 
Virginian \Harris, Oo, 28. a S, * mr fy 


These shipsare allot the first class.commanded by men of Character and expes 
rience, and care willbe takem that the beds, bedding, and stores, Shall be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage Outward is fixed, by an understanding With the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, imeluding wines and liquors, or #120, without wines, 
&e,—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, canbe supplied by the steward at 
the printedrates which wall be furnished on board. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be respons ible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe, South A merica, Eng- 
land, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpo!, 

GOODHUE & Co.,0r0,H. MARSHALL,N.Y. 

Consignees of ships Sheffield, Tnited Stares, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 

8. WHITNEY—-SAN DS, TURNER, FOX &C0,.and R. RERMIT, N.Y. 

SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool, 

Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, andl Independence, 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co, liverpool. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the nuummber of their ships, 
will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, 
and 20th, and from London on the 7th, l7th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 
year, viz -— 

Ships. ] 





Masters. \Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 


| : New-York London. Portsmouth. 
Toronto, R, Griswold, ec. 20, Feb. 7, Feb.10, 
Ontariu, \Hutrleston, Jan. |, | ee a7. - fF, 
Westminster, George Moore, = ae a Mar. |, 
St. James Wm. S. Sebor, = 2, Mar. 7, > ae 
Montreal, C.H. Champlin Feb, |, = ae wae 
New Ship ——  |Thos. Britton, - 1 ore Aprill, 
Louisa, D. H. Truman ~~ My April 7, 7 
New Ship —— fF. H. He bard, Mar. l, ihese 17, 20, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, = 27, May i, 
President, J.M.Chadwick * 20, May 7, mil | ™ 
Samson, D. Chadwick, April |, oe 17, 90, 
Toronto, t. Griswold, ss 10, ee June |, 


, 

These shipsare aliofthe first « lass, about 600 tons burthen, a nd are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Keds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best eescription. The price of cabin passage outward, is now 
fixed at $140, including Wines and Liquors, or $:20withu Wines, &e. PRPassengers 
paying the last mentioned price, canbe supplied by the steward at the printed rates, 
which will be furnished on board. Neither the caplanshorowners of these packets 
will ba responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them umless regular 
Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 

GRINNE LIL, MINTURN and Co.) Front street, orto 
GEORGE WILDFS,& Co., Ne. 19Coleman street, London. 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 

N. B. Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth (wherethese ppekets stop to land and 
eceive passengers) to England and to different parts of the Comtinent. 
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